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ABSTRACt 

This report presents the results of a longitudinal 
study of professional socialization. The purpose of the study was to 
discover and understand the changes which take place in students 
during training and to draw implications for the improvement of 
professional education. Questionnaires wer^ administered to 3^145 
students who began courses in one of six Australian universities with 
the intention of qualifying for engineering, law, medicine^ or 
teaching. The data was supplemented with information from 2,500 
teacher^-trainees at the University of London Institute of Education. 
Some of the results include the following: (a) in law, medicine, and 
engineering there was general consensus concerning the role of the 
professional and the service provided, while in teaching there was 
not; (b) compared with those in engineering, law, and medicine, the 
students in teaching had a much more negative component in reasons 
for their career decision; (c) students in teaching who had been 
enrolled in education courses for all four years retained their 
initial level of commitment to teaching and did develop some 
professional attitudes, while those who began study in specifically 
educational subjects only during the last year (the majority) neither 
retained their initial commitment nor developed professional 
attitudes; and (d) compared with practicing teachers, student 
teachers had a more liberal view of the relationship between school 
and society, and they initially adhered less to the view that the 
teacher-pupil relationship is necessarily one of 
dominance-submission. (Author) 
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PREFACE 



Within the fracework of the programme of work of the Education Committee, the OECD 
has over the lazz few years undertaken an analysis of various aspects of teacher policies 
in primary and secondary education. 

At the heart of the problers which confront Member countries in the transformation 
of the teachers' roles are teacher education and new pattern of teacher tasks, Hhese 
problems were analysed in an earlier OECD publication The Teacher and Educational 
Cnanp^Q ~ A New Role . 

r 

Work and discussions among experts have led to a series of preliminary conclusions 
concerning trends in the two areas mentioned above and these have been published xinder 
the title New Fatterns of Teacher Education and Tasks ~ General Analysi s. This analysis 
was based on a number of case-studies of innovations in Member countries, wnich ?eem to 
respond to some of the key questions in the future development of the teaching profession. 

The interest ohown in these analyses has encouraged the Secretariat to publish the 
most significant of them in e serie of volumes. Each volume contains either country 
studies dealing with^both teacher education and teacher tasks or studies which concern 
the more general aspects of training policies and changes in teacher tasks and working 
conditions . 
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1. Professional socialization was used as a perspective for making a longitudinal study 
of the development, during training, of students preparing for engineering, law, 
medicine and teaching in several Australian universities. Some comparative information 
about samples of English student-teachers and practising teachers in four countries 
was also analysed. The concept of students being socialized for a professional 
culture proved to be a satisfactory approach for engineering, law and medicine, but 
not for teaching. 

^. ./hereas in the other three professions there is more or less a consensus about the 
nature of the service to be provided to clients, ii the case of teaching there is 
division of opinion, or straight out uncertainty, about the nature of the service, 
and about who is the client. Furthermore there are aspects of the traditional role 
or the teacher - those which have led to the teacher-pupil relations being one of 
dominance and submission - which are unappealing to some, but not all, of the 
recruits to teaching. The study showed that the student-teachers' images of the 
successful teacher are by no means as clear-cut or unambiguous as the images held 
by law and laedical students of the successful practitioners in their fields. 

3, Compared with those in engineering, law and medicine, the students in teaching, in 
Doth Australia and England, had a much more obviously negative component in the 
reasons for their career decision. Furthermore commitment to the profession decreased 
over time with the student-teachers, whereas it increased with the other three 
groups. Attitude change- was also different for the teachers : over the years of 
their courses all students, including teachers, became more liberal and less 
dogmatic. On specifically professional issues, however, the engineering, law and 
medical students became less idealistic and more profession-centred ; for example 
with respect to conflict between client's and practitioner's interests, but there 
v/as no such clear development among the student-teachers. 

4. These results lead to the suggestion that before the effects of training on student- 
teachers can be understood it is necessary to classify the recruits according to 
their degree of commitment and their orientation (radical or traditional) to school 
teaching. Such a classification was not necessary in the other three groups where 
most of the students were highly committed to their profession, and where there was 
little deep questioning of traditional practices. 
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?. iiost of the student-teachers in the study were in end-on courses arranged so that 
specifically educational subjects were not studied until fourth year, after 
completion of a first degree in arts or science. There was, however, one small group 
of students who were m a four-year concurrent course where education studies came 
earlier. These students did retain their initial level of commitment to teaching and 
did develop some of the professional attitudes, for example with respect to teacher 
doninaiice. As far as could be inferred from the data this difference between the 
end-on and concurrent students was due, not so much to different curricula, but to 
i^a} more intimate association of the concurrent students with teachers college staff 
and (b) greater social in-grouping among concurrent students and less exposure to 
the university environment. 

6. The attitude changes in the concurrent students underlines the importance of role- 
models m teacher training. It is possible that where there are teachers college 
staff '/ho hold radical orientations the students would develop comparable attitudes 
to those of the staff. 

7# The differences in the comimitment of the students in the concurrent and end-on courses 
points up a dilemma in teacher education. Under the conditions where professional 
training is introduced early, the recruits become more committed to teaching and 
nore professionalised that when education studies come later^ These conditions, 
ho';ever, also insulate the students from the more liberating experiences of a 
university education. The dilemma applies to training for the other professions too, 
but m the case of teaching it is more serious because, as agents in the transmission 
of; the best aspects of a common culture, teachers themselves should be exemplars 
oi that culture, 

8. Jonpared \;itn a large sample of practising teachers in Australia, England, New 
.eaiond and the U,3,, the student teachers had a far more liberal view of the 
relation betvveen school and society (less emphasis on Job preparation, conformity, 
etc.) and they were initially less addicted to the view that the teacher-pupil 
relation is necessarily one of dominance-submission, and in later year^ at 
university their vievs moved even further away from those of the practising teachers. 
*\nalysis of the role oi luc professional classroom teacher leads to the conclusion 
that, *.;hen they become graduates the current generation of student-teachers may 
retain their liberal views concerning the relation of schooling to society, but 
that- the realities of classroom practice will cause them to adopt those means which 
have traditionally been used by practising teachers to maintain order. 

9, From this analysis it is also concluded that if more innovative teachers are 
required, then the effective point of entry to the system is the structure of 
schooling rather than at the point of recruitment or of training, i/hile schools 
continue to have a ousted ^??1 function, as well as a teaching-leai*ning function, 
it "A-ill be difficult, if not impossible, for teachers to abandon traditional 
practices . 
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iievertheless, it is suggested that in recruitment to secondary teaching greater 
emphasis should be given to securing persons with greater maturity and commitment. 
Students in the study were mainly young school-leavers whose range of life 
experiences was very limited* An operational test of maturity would be to require 
the recruits to have had work experience after leaving school and before entering 
teaching, and to have been sucessful in a scholarly discipline or other vocation. 
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Tlus paper reports results from a longitudinal study of profes3Jonal 
socialization^ • The sample is J^f^'^o students who started oourses in one of ^ix 

Australian universities with the intention of qualifying for engineering, lav/, 

(?) 

-nedicine or teaching . The researchers were in touch with the students during their 
first ,.ee.; c't university and at intervals until they graduated or left witnout the 
quaiifica-* ion \,'hich they initially sought, Most of the students have now completed 
their Gtuaiec or have dropped out, but a few still linger on in the saue course tv;o 
or tnree years alter the re^^ular time for completion. 



'::ie -iustralian- data are supplemented at several points in this reDort Ly 
inioriatlon iro'-. some identical questions used in a study of ^^yJO teacher-trainees 
at tlie i.niversity' of London Institute of Jducation, A second point of comparison is 



( .Vie stuay is i^cin,-: mace jointly the author and Professor J.J. /est em, 
.,ojioi:>jy I'epart-nent, University of Queensland. 

(2) The engineering and law students commenced their courses in ^965, the teaching 

and riedicai students in ^90^. Thp sample v;as all students in the particular courst 
and university who enrolled m first-year in the year of the study. In the case 
of teaching, where most students first complete an Arts, Science or i^conomics 
degree before studying education!, intending teachers were identified by including 
ail iiducation Department studentiship holders. Substantial grants are mqde by the 
various state education authorities in return for v/hich the students ore required 
to teach for the department, usLjally for the same number of years as the grant 
• as ncld, :.ore than 80 per cent jof the young recruits to teaching have entered 
by this method in recent years* The overall response rate to the first Questionnaire 
.'/as 'J" per cent. The number of studeilts in universities and courses '.'no responded 
and the sectional response rates are shown in the Table . 

(A pilot study involved several hundred students and v;as made with intcrvie :s 
and open-ended questionnaires. The main study used questionnaires only). 
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V ith the international study t)l tec^cher roles (Australia, New Zealand, United Kingdom 
and United litotes of America). A set Df' questions from this study about "progressive 
education" /as giver to the student-ttachers cit several points during their training. 

The design of study enabled comparisons to be made betv/een professions 
and tet'.een institutions. Chanties in the one group of students over time can be plotted 
ana at certain points the generality of the findings concerning teachers can be checked 
af^ainst international data. 

The am' of the study is to discover and understand the changes \/hich take 
olace m tiie rtudents during training and to draw out implications for the improvement 
of rjr >f essi .nal education. The concepts of a professional culture and of an ideil-type 
proiesoion are used as a perspective for viewing student development and the impact of 
trctinini;. These ideas guided but did not dominate the observations v/hich //ere made 
of students' c/.nectations about training and the professions. An attempt is nade to 
identify t..? contributions of socializing agents - staff members, aspects of course^ 
peers ar.d t..o- professional organization itself - v/hich contribute to the development 
oi che r o^si person, L-ecause selective mechanism or anticipatory socialization 
,.»ay .'ie:ve intiuenoed r,tudents even oefore tne training phase started details \;ere 
o toiripri ol LJtudents' social end educational backgrounds, together with pleasures of 

their motivation for choosing their particular course. 

i 

ixl t:iis point it is v/orth anticipating the finding that the idea of 
rro^essionai socialisation to a generally held set of attitudes and values does fit the 
develoi)^,e.:t of tne students in engineering, law and medicine, but not those v;ho • 
e'^Doriied on studies leading to teaching. At numerous points in reporting on this 
study, alter eing able to generalize about the develop-nent of students in engineering, 
la' am: -".edicine. Me found ourselves usin,; the phrase "but teachers are different". 
3oT"e of z.ie ir.: lications which this general finding has for the recruitment and 
education oC future teachers, and for the role of the teacher, are discussed in the 
filial section oi tne paper, 

.'ince student-teach.ers are the main point of interest in this report it will 
hci\j t'ie jverseas reader to have some details about where they fit into the education 
Gyste".3# xii "'uctralia responsibility for primary, secondary and higher education is 
saarec ^et, een state and federal goveraments, and ^re-school education is shared 
i>et' eon state and federal governments and voluntary associations. At the establishment 
ot tliC J-ja-ion'.ealth of Australia in 1901, education was one of the areas left by the 
' -onctitution to the states, and today state governments continue to exercise foi^nal 
control >ver ^'U^lic education outside federal territories. However, the Common\/ealth 
Dr uGtr-^Jian Government has a significant and gro\/ing interest and measure of control 
throucn t'lc allocation of "ear-marked" grants, 

although there are differences between the patterns in the states, the 
/^Gueral position can be summarised as follows 

irn-'^chK^A education ! about one-third of the three to four-year-old age 

groups attends pre-school for at least part of each 
week. The proportion will increase rapidly as the 
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Australian government's new pre-schools comi.ussion 
makes additional funds available to state and regional 
authorities. Until recently only in Tasnania and 
feder-il territories were pre-school teachers e^nployed 
by government authorities. 

Primary school :* although school attendance is not compulsory until the 

age of six, most Australian children begin at five in 
infants schools or clc.sses attached to ri primary 
school. Primary "schooling lasts six or seven years. 

Jecondary scnool : in all states this is six years, the first four or 

five years tending to coincide with the age of compulsory 
attendance. The retention rate to sixtn fonn is about 
one-third. State secondary schooling is generally 
comprehensive, any streaming being witnin rather than 
between scnools. In Victoria and South Australia there 
are two sorts of state secondary schools ; high and 
technical, the latter providing more options in manual 
subjects, fewer in humanities, but not procludmg the 
opportunity for studen"^s to enter higher education. 

About one-quarter of the secondary enrolment is in 
non-government schools : two-thirds of tiiis in Roman 
Catholic ana one-third in other non-goverrjnent . These 
pi'ivate scliools, particularly the lattc;r, tend to 
emphasize academic, education and make tx disproportionate 
contriVution to the numbers entering university 
education. 

.iigher education : more than one-third of a generation enters higher 

education in universities, advanced colleges or 
teachers colleges, though not necessarily direct from 
school. Approximately one-third of all students in 
universities are also in employment. Many of these 
had a- break from study after leaving secondary school. 
The advanced colleges provide an alternatrve form 
of high level post-secondary education to universities 
and are enrolling an increasing proportion of the 
students m this sector, currently apr>roaching one- 
half. Teachers colleges have until recently oeen run / 
by state education departments and as sucn have had 
much less financial and administrative independence 
than universities and advanced collegers "Inch have 
been largely self-governing. However, teacners colleges 
are becoming independent of state education aepartments. 
Some have oeen incorporated in multi-school colleges 
of advanced education while others for the time being 
v;ill be single-purpose colleges.. 
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'ioac:.cr educ lotion >:< the moat comnon arrangement hat> been for primary 

teachers to train m state teachers colleges v;here 
tuey receive a three year diploma course, and for 
seconaai'y teachers to train in university schools of 
ecucation where the prmary degree can be in either 
education or another course '{usually arts or science). 
In the latter case a one year diploma of education 
follows the first ce£;ree. I'.ore recently the advanced 
colleges nave provided a third source of" xeacher 
education and in them the distinction oet\/een orinary 
ana secondary is less sharp. 

All t>.e \,^'77 stuaent-teachers in the present study v/ere at one of five different 
c -'Urr,e.^ of teac.'.er education in three different universiti<='s, 

it all tnree universities there re four-year end-on courses, the studer 
first CO ^^letin-^ a three, or occasionally, four-year degree course in arts, /science or 
ecori07ii:s lo^-o ,ed by a one-year diploma of education. In addition at >ielboLrne there 
is a four-yerr concurrent degree course in education and science. In tliis th\ students 
eventu-ill/ reach the same standard in similar science and education studies els those 

': stuaiea science and education consecutively. At Queensland a second course proviaes 
for t 0 years university s 'idy in non-education subjects follo'.ved by work as a teacher 
• xtr, education studies completed part-time. Thus in tracing the development of the 
professional person it is possiole to e.^anine differences due to variations in courses 
oi teacner training ana to compare student-teachers with students in other laculties. 
Anticipating once again, it was found that tr.e clearest, v/ithin-teaching differences 
'•eve . et 'een tho students in the concurrent sciehce course and those in the end-on 
c?ursGS, Jhc presence of an end-cn science course in the same uni/er^ity as the 
concurrent course r^roviaes a "leasuro of control when interpreting the c ^nrjarisons, 

s'^'ocial study has been rtede of the stucents '/he "ithdre-; without gaining 
? "jr^i^i -^^I'-n, 'I'ne general hyoothesrs» 'ms tnat tiie drop-.)uts are stiidents 'ho come 
t SCO lA'^t t..Gj.r I'^.age of t^e ^.rofession ana t^-eir s>.if-inage are not c^n<;Truent, The 
cr^'-'- it st :^ cussed on initial differences anc on differing experiences of those who 
Gt'^yoa :tna so 'ho resigned. 



Ine r ^rortion 'vhich aroos out is considerable, refore completion ol the 
f^jrtii v: ir amroximately one-third of those v/ho starred /ere no longer in their 
initLal c:arcG, The loss //as greatest in teaching and least in medicine, {Zee Graph A), 
The ge:ioral sliare oT tne attrition curve is the sane for each faculty except that in 
teaching t .-^re is a slackening off before tnird year and a kick up before fourth year. 
Tills -na;'- reflect the influence of th^ employment bond In teac}:ing (if it is broKen a 
suostrr'.tial re^a^nient is requireaj vhich retains students in early years '^.ut aoes not 
T^revcrt th.c aissatisf led. ones leaving eventually^ There was no significant difference 
/ct oer. t.iG c.ro->-')ut curves for the concurrent ana trie ead-'>n student-teachers. 

i- ^r those './r'o i^emain the focus of tne study is on the nev; recruit and the 
;r^"iii -^f t' e professional person, reofre tne main study, intervic.s ;ere held ^ ith 
irr^titl ncrc and students in eacn nf trie four fields. An idea oi student development 
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is conveyed by the following summary of the interviewers' reports, (The interviews were 
of groups of four or five students, each group representing a particular year of the 
course) , 

Students in their first year tended to be hesitant, anxious and lac-ving in 
self-confidence ; v/hereas third and fourth year students in law, engineering, medicine 
and dentistry^.^ ^ displayed a striking self-confidence in discussing professional 
issues, e,g, the need for high quality work versus the desire of the practitioner or 
employer to increase quantity of output. The senior students argued with an inner 
conviction and a confidence which, it seemed, derived from the knowledge that they had 
"made it" : they knew they would soon be practising and, in their raind^s eye, were 
already doin^ so. Almost a third of their colleagues had disappeared by this stage : 
perhaps these had been the unsure ones earlier. Certainly survival seemed to have 
changed the others. Although there was a year or two of study yet to be negotiated, they 
were sure of entry to their professions and spoke and behaved as if they vere professional 
persons. The medicos and dentists, for example, often in white laboratory coats, had 
their shoulders back, looked the interviewer in the eye and told him what medicine and 
dentistry '.:ere about. The engineers were similarly confident : they discussed with 
aplomb the role of the engineer in society - a role they saw largely in tecimical terms, 
e,g, building bridges that would not fall down. An assumption which underlay the 
discussions of all these groups was that they could define the community interest. 

Teachers were different, Tnird and fourth year students (those in fourth 
year were in their first year of professional training, having spent the first three 
on general degree studies) were more articulate in talking about themselves than tneir 
first year colleagues but, compared with other professions, they were less confident 
about professional issues. They were quieter, perhaps more thoughtful, but they did not 
carry the "shoulders-back", "lock-you-in-the-eye" , "I am the possessor of special 
kno*,;ledge" impression given by the doctors, dentists, engineers and la-./yers, 

7he r.ore controlled data from the survey confirms that the student-teachers 
indeed d,^ not develop the same way as their counterparts in the other three faculties, 
T\;o possible explanations vhich are explored in the analysis are : 

(1) the initial motivation of student-teachers involves a lower degree of 
commitment to their profession than that of the engineering, lav; and 
medical students to theirs ; 
(.!) the content of the teachers' courses, particularly the specifically 

professional component, is different and gives less opportunity for the 
recruit to "play the role" of the professional, 
A third explanation which, while not possible to test directly, has to be 
borne in mind is that : 

(j)} there is not an unambiguous image of the teacher with v/hich students can 
identify as there is for the other three groups. This is because schooling 



( 1 ) In the early stage of the study dental students were included but they had to be 
dropped after the pilot run because of limited funds for research. 
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IS precontiy the subject of a good deal of public' dissatisfaction and 
because radical alternatives to traditional schooling are no" being 
* idely discussed (ranging Irora "open" schools to no schools at all), 
Tiiere is as yet no comnai'a'^le deoate in the other professions and the 
recruit to engineerings la*/ or medicine can be confident tl;at the role 
;hich attracted hin initiaily \;ill still be there -'hen he graduates. 
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CHAPTER I 



THSORiilTICAL IDEAS 



The perspective of professional socialization is ued to guide the observat>ions 
of student development. The concept enables a link to be made between student motivation 
and institutional objectives, both of which include a strong vocational emphasis. The 
approach permits us to ask how and to what extent the student comes to acquire those 
attitudes, values and dispositions which characterise a fully-fledged practitioner. 
It requires that initial differences due to selective factors or to anticipatory 
socialization between students entering different fields be checked. It also opens 
the i/ay to asking which agencies are influential in producing changes in students : 
for exaniDle, \/hat is the influence of staff-members, of the structure and content of 
courses, of fellow students and of contacts which the recruits may have with the 
professions ? A particular hypothesis suggested by this approach is that students who 
drop out of training or who choose careers such as research or administration rather 
than general practice, are ones who come to see that there is a mis-match between 
thenselves and tht attributes of a successful practitioner or the conditions of 
practice. Considerable importance is attached to this section of the study because of 
the large numbers of students in Australia and other Member countries who drop-out of 
their initial coursr in higher education. The problem is particularly serious in 
teaching where the loss during training and up to five years after completion is as 
high as 30 per cc?ut. 

The usefulness of the concept of professional socialization has been 
questioned, e.g. by Oleson and '-.hittaker (1970) because it directs attention away from 
other role learning (e.g. sex rol^s), and because it implies IMat the student is a 
passive subject ci institutional processing. There is some validity, particularly in 
the rirst of these objections. Nevertheless, the role of a worker is as influential 
as any which must be learned. It is central in the formation of personal identity ; 
and from a very young age children play at being adult workers* Culture reinforces the 
importance of occupational choice and few youngsters escape the fond relative's 
question, "and what are you going to be v/hen you grow up 

iieal' itic occupational choices begin to be made from about the age of 12 
on-.vards, and about half of our sample hade made their career decision by the age of 16. 
It IS significnnt that the secondary school pupil thinks more in terms of becoming a 
doctor etc. than m terms of becoming a university student. It will be seen that 
vocational considerations are predominant in the motivation of university students ; 
for instance the> identify with faculty rather than with university. To the question, 



" n?f .iro^ '';u l^iur the .iriSAer ic -nore likely to ue "ruecicme", "law", "science", 

"arte r:r * .1:^;" than "university student", 'nee tl.ey rinve started ti eir university 
c:^urce: * in the T^rot'ess lona 1 f.iculties are verv ;.een t; st.irt training; m the 

"J"''-ti /Mcr.. thev /.iU uce m t.tif^iv T^rofes^i'.n -nd iHT^atier" 'ith the basic 

cci'T.:^^^ jr 'ijre paneral studies thev are ireauentiy re-^uired to t^.Le in tha early part 
')! their cie ^r-O'- c jrser,, i-iC'.hit si-nilar aissatisf iction nas been noteG jmong 

■->nci'^rv rtuc^erits m b :)tr. Australia and l^nrl^^nd, -.here there is evidence of students 
I'r.' i. / *' 0 nt url; rather than school nnd nn incrp^smg Dreierence for cchooling 
..men ic \' >z - ii-^n^iily usel"ul, 

T:.o Tscu^iptjon of tlie r-^le of ",v;rker" is very irnportnnt m the psychological 
transitun irom adolescent to adult, a fact ;.hich is often overlooked in educational 
ciscucsions, Tne learning of a satisfactory vorK-role is as iT.portant m the 
ertii^lisa^.ent of a nealth^, personality as any other role learning. Unfortunately, 
.hile younc peo:)le are reaching physical T.aturity earlier, society is extending the 
perioc ot scr^.nul mg. The adoption :;y younp; peoole of tne role of v/orker and the 
C-onr.e^u-»:.t nersonal autonomy continues to be deferred, Kven in universities stuaents 
^tend CD regain in a dependent status to "the authorities", 

A sec.ona re':^son for students v/nntmr education v/hion is more useful co^es 
iro-^ n s icer • ear mess, even, or. tr.e part 01 the acadeiiic.ill^ t^rieiitec students, • itii 
a sc.r- rcuti.ie .vhicn is neaviiy :ookiFh, This is a '^lotivational proDierr .':1s nuch' as 
an^;*t'.i.. % In i rei-ort on tr.e ^'^nLerr^ seconcary students ^e noted a f^roup-mterviev 
iX^ ' 1::- stuccnts m an acaaenic. stream tolci us that the^; '/ere uoin a c jur?e in 

•_'it m ' 'Z t tecnmcal s^'.y^.)! ou1 no| .ith t:.o intenti3n n: /econinf; e:.cers. 

nc ' -At It this /.a/ :: 

"i: vru're :ri^h.t you can ^enp'a^\/ .ope Mtn a :.ot of ^^caae'iic^ stui'f, uut, 
can't ctic,> at tnat ail -/eek , it ^ets ' orine, so it's nice to i^ave s^netinr t^. 
d: t.-^t'r: ..^,1^-1'-' or^'/y, Yoa car. just ta<c c r-r^'^.:- to do tr.is, it's crerjtive, recreative, 
it ^' rt ' .c^'-'r. ife, ir^er /uU uo a rlt," 

hy, tr.G stuc.ents a^r.cd, c")uldn*t such bourses re avciilalie aurinf t'\c c m their 

.no t resenr.e oi tnis vocational coTironent m students' notivation ano their 
uie Tf *it ilit';rian criteria in evaluating tneir curricula ( -■il'' it he useiul ?} 
nr-^vldea me set ot reason'^ tnr cnoosmg professional socialization as a* ay of 
loo;ir.j ^t tr ^' impact ol training. A, second reasons 'sas the connection cet-, een 
cnj.racter pnd occur^ation, particularly a professional occupation^ The roles a person 
taker up influence his -^.ttitudes and, indeed, his whole personality. There is ample 
reference to tnis connection in b •;th literature and social science v-riting. In the 
case of the nrDfessionn there arc stereotypes - for example of the doctor, the la.yer, 
the teacher, the soldier, tho prle-rt - which may !e found over the centuries and in 
many c-^untries, Tne attitudes and personality c.rc lormed by the work the professional 
has to do, particularly the social relations of the task. The differentiation is 
amplified b*;: the attraction which certain occupations have for persons with 
porsonaii tv: '-^redispositiuns for the role. In modern tinies stereotypes are developing 
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for new occupations ; the salesman, the •PR* boys", the big businessman and the public 
servant. 

A code of ethics is held to be one of the characteristics of a profession, 
and in studying the socialization of recruits-in-training we felt it important to see 
how ethical ideas, e.g. the maintenance of high standards of schooling without 
supervision,"* are acquired. Professional ethics are a form of social control which is 
exercised partly through external rules and penalties but mainly through the operation 
of values \/hich the "practitioner has intemalised. 

Professions claim to be the sole repositories of the knowledge necessary to 
Judge professional behaviour and administer codes of ethics ; they set out both the 
rules governing standards of work and the public interest, and rules prescribing 
relations \7ith clients and other professionals^ . Professional control, however, is 
only vex*y infrequently exercised through the formal apparatus of professional ethics 
committees, statutory boards, etc. Socialization ensures that the rules are 
internalised so that, by the time the recruit has become a fully-fledged practitioner, 
self-control is sufficient to maintain standards of performance and Ethical behaviour. 
The study includes observations of students* ideas about professional autonomy and the 
regTolation of standards, 

\ 

The professional personality is also the result of a process uhi6^ helps 
the practitioner to adapt to work which may have an emotional component. A d^Dctor, 
for example, v/ho is confronted with a succession of clients, some of whom are in 
distress, must not become too emotionally involved in any one case : to do so may 
impair his technical judgement and reduce the number of persons he can help. He must 
be able to "sv^tch off" after seeing one in order to be ready for the nej^t. This 
professional deneandur of the medical man is sometimes misread as cynicism ; in fact 
it is more accurately described as a professional detachment which enables him to 
apply specialised technical skills to the problem in hand with the greatest 
efficiency. As we will see, the motivation of freshmen medical students. contains a 
large service component -* a concern for suffering and a desire to relieve it. This 
outlook is harder to find in the later-year student and seems to have been replaced, 
not by a vcynical attitude, but by a much greater interest in the techniques of 
medicine ; there is a shift in focus from the person to the means. It is as if the 
students '.:ho are approaching practice have come to realise that they must protect 
themselves from those emotions v;hich would threaten their capacity to make detached 
judgements and apply professional skills. 

In other professions similar role separation occurs. Teachers, v;ho must 
remain in control of the class-room are careful not to let their relations with 



(0 The theory of the profeosionc with partidular reference to school-teacherc, has 
been pre^jented in other OECd papers, e.e;.\3ucan Balloch i "Towards a Policy for 
the iTof esGionalioation of Teacherc", The\Teacher and KducaMonal Ghanp:e : A New 
Hole. General Report , Vol. I, Part Two> OSCD, laris, 197^. i^or this reason the 
Col 1 ow 1 nc 53 0 us 3 i on han been abbreviated. 




pupils become too friendly lest equality is exploited fcy some who may threaten the 
teacher's control. They may either develop a paternal approach or become somewhat 
aloof and domineering. Lawyers, who are initially conservative anyway, become even 
more cautious as training proceeds* It is the essence of a solicitor's Job that he 
look for all possible flaws in a proposition before signing the deal* He must not 
convey a property before searching the previous deeds for any disadvantages his client 
may incur. He is never the optimist saying "in all probability this will not occur" : 
it is his job to think "what else might occur". Professional habit spills over to 
everyday behaviour. It has been said that more solicitors carry umbrellas on fine days 
than any other profession. 

In this study focus is limited to four elements in the life-space of a 
practising professional : his client, fellow proi assionals, the professional 
organisation and the general public. It is assumed that associated with each of these 
elements is an interest, and that these interests are not necessarily coincident with 
those of the professional himself. The first stage of the field work was to talk with 
a large nu*nber of practising professionals and have them describe situations which 
commonly a'rise in practice when the professional has to make a decision involving 
the conflicting interests of himself, his clients, other professionals, the profession 
itself and the general public. As an example, a doctor may have as a client an engine 
driver v;ith a heart condition who refuses to relinquish his Job. Does the doctor break 
professional confidence in the interest of public safety ? Other examples v;ould be a 
lawyer \iho is sure that his client is a criminal ; dissatisfied clients moving from one 
practitioner to another ; engineers pressured to adapt designs tq suit political 
interests ; teachers who wish to criticize publicly the authority which employs them. 

In this particular report we are interested in the development by recruits- 
in-training of the. embryonic professional pei^onality. '» e shall ask how teachers differ 
from other students even before training starts, what images are developed of the 
successful practitioner, whether ideas of professional autonomy influenced attitudes to 
parents and employers, and what attitude students have to innovation in professional 
practice, -e shall attempt to trace students* commitment to the profession and their 
career intentions. V^e will be particularly interested in students who drop-out. 
♦'Hierever possible, outcomes are related to the type of training students have 
experienced. 

In discussing the effect of training on the recruits to professions it will 
be necessai*y to bear in mind that there are four general sorts of adaptation available 
to the student v;ho comes to ,see that his o^ attitudes and values are in conflict 
v;ith the role he would be required to fill as a general practitioner » /e have already 
referred to moulding of the personality to match the demands of. the job and to leaving 
the occupational field altogether. A third option is to seek a position in the 
profession .;here the conflict v/ill be minimal, for example the teachera may obtain 
\/ork in research, administration or guidance.* Finally, the recruit may attempt to 
change the conditions of professional practice so that they are more consistent with 
his ovm values. This revolutionary attitude may not be very realistic although there 
are signs in some professions of conflicts, for example, over serving the community 
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lntereat('' \;here the line of division is between the older established pi'actitioners 
and the newer ones, and where the young revolutionaries are not completely ineffective. 

In the final section we shall discuss the prospects for change. Assuming 
that there is a need for teachers vrtio are not only technically competent but are also 
sensitive and not dependent on a dominant style, the prospects are examined for 
improvement through changes in recruitment, training and the educational structure. 



(1) Examples are Naderism amongst young lawyers in U.S.A. and the recent revolt of 
the younger doctors against the General Medical Council in Britain. 



CHAPTER II 



SOCIAL ORIGINS 



liiG socio-economic origins of school teachers relative to members of other 
professions has been documented in many countries and a consistent picture emerges* 
Scnool teacriing is an occupation entered by large numbers of young people ;;ho are 
upwardly mouile through the social strata ; that is, it is the profession chosen by 
many vho are tne lirst generation of a family to "escape" from a tradition of manual 
and ru^al occupations* 

There are very obvious sex differences in the patterns of recruitment to 
teaching • Girls are more likely to be attracted to primary teaching than boys, and in 
primary and secondary teaching the proportion of v/omen is increasing - a trend ..'hich is 
causing concern in some quarters and whicn will be discussed later* The social 
Daci;c^ouna of girls entering teaching is more likely than that of boys to be middle or 
professional class ; girls are also much more likely to have a parent v;ho is a teacher 
than rovs* itiiin 5oth sex groups there is a difference betv,'een primary and Secondary 
teaciiin^, ti;e matter attracting recruits from relatively higher class backgrounas* This 
last difference may be due to the connection between social class and level of 
educational attainment, the standard for entry into secondary teaching being higher 
than tnat into primary. 

The findings from the present study confirm the general picture although there 
are some marked similarities between teachers and engineers on the one hand, and 
la: vers and medicos on the other » It appears that students in the science and humanities 
streans choose medicine and law respectively if they are from high status farailies, 
engineering or teaching if they are from low status families* 

uedicine and law^draw proportionately more of their students from families 
with higner incomes v;here parents are more li'cely to have had university education or 
at least to have completed secondary school, and \;here the father is a sclfUeraployed 
profecsional or, in the case of law, a large-scale employer or senior manager* The 
students themselves are likely to have been to a non-state school (independent or 
Catholic) -Tor their secondary education* The proportion of Roman Catholic students in 
both faculties is slightly higher than in the university and in the corresponding age 
grour-* 

In la', girls, who comprise only one tenth of the students, are from' 
bec!tgrounds .hich are even more upper class than those of the men* In medicine however, 
•/here girls are one fifth of the students, the social levels of the sexes are similar ♦ 



This may be due to the very high levels of academic achievement which are necessary to 
get into a medicine quota. Brilliant perfonnance counters the disinclination of parents, 
especially those of relatively lower status, to encourage their daughters to embark 
on long courses of professional education. 

Students destined for teaching or engineering tend to come from families with 
lov/er incomes, the parents have had less education, and the father is less likely to be 
a self-employed professional or large-scale employer or manager. The majority of these 
students have been to state schools. Teaching contains an even larger proportion of 
students with a state school background than engineering and an even smaller proportion 
from independent schools. Two-fifths of student teachers are from country schools, 
about double the proportion in each of the other three faculties. The proportion who 
are Roman Catholics and who have been to Catholic schools is below the average both 
for the universities and for the appropriate population age group. Teaching differs 
from engineering (and even more from medicine and law) in that both fathers and 
mothers have had less education and the proportion of fathers who are semi-skilled 
manual v/orkers or farmers is the highest of any group. The mothers of girls in 
teaching have had more education than the mothers of men, but their average level is 
still well below the average of either parent of students of either sex in any other 
profession. The very low level of formal educational attainment of the parents of 
male student teachers is particularly noteworthy ; three-quarters of the fathers and 
four-fifths of the mothers had not completed secondary education. 

The school scholastic attainments of the student teachers themselves, while 
quite reasonaole, is on average not as good as that of the students entering 
engineering or medicine. Teaching also differs from the other groups in having a 
majority (57 per cent) of girls, almost three times the proportion in medicine and 
five times that in law (engineering is an all-male faculty). 

The influence of a highly educated mother in directing her daughter into a 
particular area of higher education may be deduced from the data. In all faculties 
girls are much more likely than boys to have mothers who themselves have university 
degrees. The influence however is more towards the prestigious professions of law 
and medicine rather than towards teaching. In law one quarter of the mothers had 
degrees, compared v;ith only 5 per cent in teaching. 

The parents of the student-teachers in the Knglish sample had similar levels 
of formal educational attainment to those of the Australians* For example, in both 
countries approy.injately 10 per cent of the fathers had attended university, ^'hich is 
half the proportion among the engineering students and one third of that for the 
medical and law students. Similar differences have been reported in other Dnglish 
studies, by Floud and Scott for example (1955). 
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CHAPTER III 



MOTIVATION 



The considerations which move a person to take up a particular career are 
difficult to conceptualize and to measure. External or sociological variables operate 
as well as inner dispositions. External influences are caught up in a complex which 
includes school^ curriculum^ ar>d social class. The educational structure in Australia 
and in many ii>uropean countries narrows the choices available as children proceed 
through secondary school. By fourteen of fifteen pupils are likely to be entering 
"tracks" v/hich virtually preclude certain options. In Victoria > for example > the 
division of state secondary schools into high and technical requires a choice at 
the end of primary schooling which has implications for future occupation ; students 
entering technical schools are much more 3ikely to become tradesmen and technicians 
than those who enter high schools. In our sample of university professional recruits 
virtually none of the Victorians had attended technical schools. On the other hand 
private schools, particularly non-Catholic private schools in both England and 
Australia, tend to be preparatory schools for university and the professions and we 
found that disproportionately large numbers of our sample had had their secondary 
education in these schools : in the case of medicine and law more than one-third, 
in engineering and teaching about 16 per cent. 

•athin schools the system of "levels" or streaming and early specialization 
further narrov^s the options. In New South V.'ales the V.'yndham scheme of teaching 
subjects at various levels, which was introduced with the inteijtion of providing a 
broad comprehensive education has, as the result of various pressures, come to be 
a form of ability-streaming such that students allocated to lower levels in their 
early years are very unlikely to rise to the levels necessary for university entrance, 
whether this is due to differential teaching, labelling, i.e. a self-fulfilling 
prophecy in which students allocated to a "low level" continue to perform accordingly, 
or a genuine stability of performance level is a largely unresearched topic. 
Furthennore, the curriculum and university entrance requirements can force students 
to early specialization. Thus a student wishing to enter one of the science-based 
university professional courses will need at the age of about fifteen to concentrate 
his studies in the science and mathematics/ area . In the case of teaching the 
Australian practice of awarding studentships with a service bond attached also forces 
an early decision, especially v/hen the award is available in the last year or two of 
high school. 
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The system of schooling operates within, and to a large extent is a 
manifestation of, a wider social structure. As mentioned earlier, occupation itself 
is the chief element in social stratification. Parents in different social strata 
require particular forms and levels of schooling for their children and in doing so 
help maintain the relative stability of occupational and social level betv/een one 
generation and the next. Thus almost half of our university professional sanple was 
dravm from families where the father's occupation was managerial (28 per cent) or 
professional per cent), whereas the proportions of the aged men in the 

work-force in these classifications is only 18 per cent, (12 per cent and 6 per cent 
respectively). Thus class, schooling and curriculum funnel young people to\/ards 
particular decisions ; and the latter two plso bring pi'essure for an early decision. 
In our professional sample almost half the recruits in medicine and teaching and 
about one-third of those in law and engineering had made their decisions before the 
age of si::teen. The specialization of university undergraduate training, usually 
beginning in the first year, requires that the decision for a partibular profession 
be made by the time of university entrance. 

Tne importance of the educational structure can be seen by comparing the 
age at cecision for American, Australian and British students- In the United States, 
;/here specialization may occur much later (often during the first degree), decisions 
for a particular career are made much later. In tv;o samples drawn from studies similar 
to our 0..T1, one-third of the medical students and half of the law students ./ere twenty 
or older '.'hen they decided. In Britain, where specialization also occurs early, but 
age of entry of the medical school is later than in Australia, the age of career 
decision tends to be between that in Australia and the United States ; in one U.K. 
sample 8 per cent v;ere twenty and more, 32 per cent under sixteen. 

The lore psychological variables, or "individual dispositions" \'hich move 
persons into occupations may be conceived of as things which attract the person and 
things vhich push him.^ Attractions might be intrinsic to the Job itself, for example 
the satisfaction which a teacher gets from working with young people : or they might 
be oencfits '.;hich spring from having a particular job but are not part of the Job 
itself, for e::ainple a good salary. Things which push an individual to-;ards a 
particular career might be other persons, parents for example, or impersonal 
circumstances such as the availability of scholarships. 

In the pilot studies students vere asked in both interviev/s and 
questionnaires to "describe the main reasons which led you into the study of.....". 
A content analysis of the replied 'produced 28 items which were put to students in the 
main study. Jeparate cluster analyses of the responses were made for each faculty. 
Four quite strong dimensions emerged, two of which \'ere common to the four groups. 
The first contnins a set of inter-^personal influences : parents, relations, family 
friends, school teachers, an adr.iired person in the profession, and careers or 
vocational advisers. The second describes a professional orientation v/hicii is 
comprised of satisfactions intrinsic to the job : the subject matter, sei^ice to the 
coninunity ; and, in the case of medicine and teaching, an interest in working \:ith 
people. A third dimension which emerged for engineering, law and medicine only, v/as 
comprised of attractions extrinsic to the profession itself: social prestige, 
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t'lnancioJ. re 'ards, independence, and opportunities to move into politics or top 

administration. The final dimension, found only in teaching, v/as made up of a set 

''^ negative reasons for entering the profession lack of qualifications for other 

cources, rejected by another course, or a desire to enter higher education but no 

strong Preference for any particular career. 

Vhe identical set of questions was answered by the English student-teachers 
and cluster analysis produced -exactly tne same structure of motivation for ooth the 
primary and secondary levels as nad been obtained for the Australian sample : 
interpersonal influences, professional orientation and negative r^asons^'^, 

lefore discussing scores or levels of motivation it should be understood 
^ that these dimensions are obtained from the mter-correlation of items, not from the 
degree -qX agreement to particular items. They are an indication of the structure of 
'motivation, not its strength. The existence of a cluster can be taken as evidence that 
tnere is an underlying dimension or factor, each of the items in the cluster beirg 
---a£Lj.ndication of that dimension* The most interesting aspect of this analysis is that 
the structure of motivation appears to be the same for engineering, law anc medicine 
but cifferent for teacning* Furthermore the same structure characterizes student- 
teacneic in ;ustralia and .^^ngland, ana within England for both primary and secondary 
levels. 

The Australian data /ere analysed to give students a global score on each 
relevant di'icnsion. The rank order of importance of each dimension across professions 
is set out in- the Table 2, 



?van.: orders to the Importance of i'otives in the Career decision 
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The motivational profiles of each profession, derived from the ans'/ers to 
individual iter^.s as well as dimension scores, is as follows, r.ngineering is 
characterised by an interest in the subject matter of engineering as veil as in 
mailing things, a desire to practice engineering and for a professional career, and 
an appreciation of the financial rewards fron engineering. The law profile is quite 
similar : an interest in the subject matter of law, desire for professional practice 

i^r. Gordon "'liller of the University of London Institute of Education ran the 
motivation and image items (see next chapter) on a large sample of ^nglish 
student-teachers. 
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TABLE 3 

Percentages Students in each Group Indicating that an 
item was important in their Career Decision 





iJngin- 
eering 
n = 643 


Law 


Medicine 


Teaching 




n = 641 


n = 572 


Aust . 

n = 1279 


^ngl.Sec . 
n = 1164 


Engl.Pri-::. 

n = 1285 


A particular school- 
teacher 


9 


7 


5 




16 


14 


Admiration for someone 
in the profession 
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45 
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31 
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Interest in subject 
matter (1 ) 
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Interest in serving the 
cornmunity( 1 ) 
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High social standing j 
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Failure to get into 
another course 
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17 
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Lack of qualifications 
for other courses 


5 


12 
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10 


18 


11 


A desire to enter higher 
education with no strong 
preference for any one 


13 


19 


13 


24 


23 


23 


course 















(1) i'he percentages for these items '(from the professional orientation cluster) are 
students who rated the topic as "very important All other figures are the 
combined responses to the first two points on the 5 point scale which ranged 
from "very important" to "not at all important". 
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and an attraction to the financial rewards stenuning from legal practice. In addition, 
however, law is seen as providing access to positions of social power and influenceT 
Power, as well as wealth, then, is an aspect of the legal profile. The medical profile 
is somev/hat different. There is a strong service eniphasis with an interest in people, 
commxmlty service and a desire to cure and prevent disease, being important elements. 
Included as well are professional practice and interest in subject matter, IJaither 
wealth nor power appear. The teaching profile is almost identical to medicine. The 
service elements, interest in people, contact with youth and community service, are 
present, as are professional practice and interest in subject matter, 

A v/ord of warning is in order. These profiles were obtained from statements 
made by recruits very early in their courses. Before it can be argued that they are 
in any v.'ay representative of professional norms it would have to be sho\vm that they 
persist through training and reflect the outlook of practitioners. Certainly the picture 
formed from our interviews with practitioners is not inconsistent v/ith these profiles 
but the evidence is scanty. Concerning change during training, we shall see that the 
broad outline of the profile re^iains but there are certain subtle changes which take 
place. 

Inter-personal influences were important for all groups, but particularly 
for teachers. Parental influence was equally important in all professions (contrary to 
the vie^* that parental pressure is especially important in pushing students into law 
and medicine). An admiration for someone already in the profession featured prominently 
in all groups and was particularly strong in medicine and teaching. This suggests 
that the influence of role models might have greater importance than is often 
appreciated in discussions of motivation. In the case of student-teachers, especially 
the Australians > a "particular teacher at school" seems to have been an important 
influence. Representative items from each of the four dimensions may be seen in Table 3, 

For about one-quarter of the student-teachers in both countries the choice 
of teaching as a career seems to have been made by default. Either they vere unable 
to get. into a preferred course or, more commonly, tuey wished to go on the higher 
education and had no sti-ong preference for any particolAr career. 

This motivational picture is complemented by asking students to describe 
the characteristics qf a successful practitioner in their own field. The results 
are in the next cnapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 



IMAGES OF THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTITIONER 



Occupations select recruits for size and mculd them to shape. The personality 
which is formed has survival value for the practitioner in his work but the role can 
never be completely- quitted and professional habit spills over into everyday life. The 
teacher and the salesman are recognizable social types. Young people making their career 
decision are influenced by the stereotype a.s well as by conditions associated with 
particular jobs. Part of the process of occupational selection is matching oneself with 
the image. Knov/ledge of the images which recruits have of their future profession may 
assist in recruitment^ selection and training of students. 

The following chapter examines the images the entering students have of the 
successful practitioner and the way these images are modified as the course proceeds. 
Students intending to be teachers are not blind to the less attractive facts of the 
image, although a survey of undergraduates in the United Kingdom, siimmarised by 
Kelsall and Kelsall (1969)» showed that those least committed to the idea of becoming 
a school-teacher had the least favourable view of the profession. Nonetheless, future 
teachers were aware of the lower social prestige of teaching, that the work may not 
always remain interesting, that the ultimate pay was poor, and that there was a lack 
of freedom to plan one's own work. On the personal side the students thought that the 
typical teacher lacked flexibility and adaptability. These traits are compenlsated for 
in the image by ones which depict the teacher as having a sympathetic and receptive 
manner and being socially self-assured. Although the students recognized that the 
social prestige of teaching was lower than other professions they regarded it as a 
"respected profession". 

The subtleties of the difference between receiving prestige and receiving . 
respect are not discussed in the Kelsall sui-vey. Certainly the students confirm the 
findings of numerous studies which place teachers near the bottom of a prestige 
ordering of professions. In saying that it is "respectable" they may be expressing 
the somewhat snobbish point that it is more highly regarded than manual occupations : 
teaching is a frequent choice of children who are socially upwardly mobile, and 
respectability is one of the values given emphasis by parents who aspire to their 
children dojlng better than they did. On the other hand, school-teaching, like 
medicine, is clearly an occupation serving a need central to the well-being of the 
community. Teachers are respected for this, the more so because they accept 
relatively inferior remuneration for their services. 

The image of teaching is changing as more and more people reach levels of 
education equal to or higher than that of the teacher. Once the teacher was accorded 
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far more prestige and respect than he is now. The traditio^-'cl village school-teacher 
conjmanded the respect of 'the young and their parents because his intellectual 
accomplishments were so much ahead of their own. As Goldsmith observed : 

"And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.'' 

That was a long time ago and the teacher is no longer one of a handful of literate 
people in a community. Indeed he is surpassed in knowledge and skill by ever increasing 
numbers. The image of the teacher has also deteriorated in tne 20th century because the 
conditions have changed. With compulsory schooling the maintenance of order has become 
an important pait of the job. The teacher's consequent role-change produces a personality 
which commands less respect. In his analysis of what teaching does to teachers 
./illard Waller (1965) lists favourable and unfavourable personality traits. Teachers, 
he said, do retain the respect of the community ; they are self-sacrificing, and are 
marked by patience, reserve and fairness. It is easier, he finds, to list less pleasant 
attributes. There is in the teacher, he says, a certain inflexibility or unbendingness 
of personality, a stiff and formal manner and a lack of spontaneity. In psychological 
terms the reserve of a teacher is the result of an inhibition of total responses in 
favour of a restricted segment of them. He goes on, "The didactic manner, the 
authoritarian manner, the flat, assured tones of voice that go with them, are bred in 
the teacher by his dealirigs in the school-romm where he rules over the petty concerns 
of children as a Jehovah none too sure of himself, and it is said that these traits 
are carried over by the teacher into his personal relations... the teacher raind\is not 
creative. Even the teacher's dress is affected by his occupational attitudes ; the rule 
is that the teacher must be conservative, if not prim, ii» manner, speech, and dress. 
There are other traits which some observers have mentioned : set of the lips, a look 
of strain, a certain kind of smile ^ a studied mediocrity, a glib master of platitude". 

M'aller was writing in the 1930s and perhaps the characterization* is no longer 
true, or tmie only of a smaller proportion of teachers.' Certainly as we shall see there 
are among present day student-teachers a number who emphatically reject authoritarian 
aspects of the role ; and among practising teachers are those who persistently refuse 
to adapt their persoaalities. Nouetheless, there remain in present day class-rooms the 
basic conditions which Ualler held to be responsible for moulding teachers* personalities, 
that is the need ;to maintain order in classes where enthusiasm for learning is by no 
means unanimous. 

The first step in obtaining the student-teachers * images of school teaching 
was to obtain their views of the relative prestige of the various professions. They 
were presented with a list of nine professional occupations and asked to rank them' in 
order of prestige. The identical question was put to the sample of English student- 
teachers. 

The main feature of Table 4 is the consistency, tcross professions and 
across countries, with which the prestige order is seen. There is agreement by all 
groups that school teachers have the IC/west relative prestige* The four Australian 
groups put doctors at the top of the list, whereas the English student-teachers place 
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TABLE 4 

Social Prestige of Professional Occupations as Ranked 
by Four Faculty Groups 





Engineering 


Lav/ 


Medicine 


Teaching 
Aust. England 


Doctors 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Diplomats 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Lawyers 


. 4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Scientists 


3 


4 


4 


2 


2 


lingineers 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


University teachers 


6 


8 


7 


5 


5 


Architects 


7 


6 


8 


7 


6 


Dentists 


8 


7 


6 


8 


8 


School teachers 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



(1) Rank order determined by reference to mode* V/hen mode was same, reference 
\/as raade to median. 



them after scientists and diplomats* Both the Australian and the English student- 
teachers see scientists and university teachers as being further up the hierarchy and 
engineers and dentists as lower down than the other students do ; conversely the 
medical students see dentists as higher than the others do« It is as if there is an 
affinity of students for occupational groups like their own : doctors for dentists, 
teachers for university teachers and scientists. These, however, are minor variations 
on perceptions of an order of prestige which is very similar for each of our four 
groups of students and indeed for samples of the population at J-arge in numerous 
countries. The placing of school-teachers at the lowest prestige level of professional 
occupations has been a feature of studies as far apart in time and place as those of 
Vmmer in U.S. A, in 1949, David Glass and his colleagues in U.K. in 1954 and 
Congalton (1972) in Australia in the 50s an^ 60s. We are not concerned at this point 
v^ith why the prestige of teaching is lower than that of other professions; that issue 
has been analysed in some detail by many authors, e.g. Xelsall (1969), and v/e do 
touch on the question in the implications section of this report. 

The mori" immediate question is how the image influences recruitment and 
commitment to teaching. V/e will see that, compared with students in engineering, law 
and medicine, the student-teachers are, as a group, less firm in their intention to 
remain in their profession, and that the loss from teaching will certainly be greater* 
than from engineering, law and medicine. Seme of those who have already left teaching 
were interviewed. In no instance did students give the. low prestige of teaching as a 
reason for \/ithdrawal and there was no association between leaving teaching and 
perceived prestige. Most referred to aspects of teaching which had not occurred to 
them at the start of their studies : the limited freedom of a teacher to design his 
ov/n syllabuses, bureaucratic direction and, in a few instances, lack of promotional 
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opportunities. If, es we have suggested, dropping out is a result of personal mismatch 
of self-image and professional image, this concerns details of professional practice 
and not general evaluation. 

In order to find out the details of students' perception of practitioners 
in their own field they were presented with a list of approximate characteristics 
(obtained from interviews) and asked to rate each in terras of its importance for a 
successful practitioner* Naturally enough the qualities mentioned by those in the field 
as characterising a successful practitioner all tend to be favourable ones. Thus there 
is no reference to those qualities which have been observed by critics outside the 
field : the pomposity af the doctor, the fastidiousness of the lawyer, the insensitivity 
of the engineer or the unbendingness of the teacher do not enter the list. After sorting 
the qualities mentioned, a list of 30, more than half of which could be applied to all 
four student groups, was used. The full list of items, which is reproduced in Table 5, 
may be classified thus : 

Personal qualities : honesty, maturity, appearing confident, liking people, 

skill in communication, liking hard v/ork, pleasing manner. 

Sociability : many contacts, good relations with colleagues, active in 

the community. 

Knowledge and sKills: knows his speciality, good academic record, broad cultural 

knowledge, creative, administrative ability. 

Status qualities : being married, a male, family connections in the 

profession^. 

TheT*e is considerable agreement between the Australian and English teachers, 
and within the English group between primary and secondary as to the characteristics of 
a successful teacher ; whereas there is wide variation between the professions. The 
only characteristics which differentiate Australia and England are "a broad cultural 
knowledge" and "a concern for the interests and well-being of the community" both of 
which are seen by more of the English student-teachers as important characteristics, 
and "a good academic record" which more of the Australian student-teachers rate as 
important. As might be expected the primary teachers emphasize "an interest in people" 
and the secondary emphasize "a good academic record", as important characteristics. 

(1 ) 

From these results the profiler of the previous section may be extended' . 
In medicine and law successful practitioners are much more visible than in engineering 
and teaching. Status attributes are generally not important, and least important of 
all in teaching. In engineering, law and medicine, being a male is said to be 
important by one-quarter of the students and being married is seen to be relevant in 
medicine and to some extent in law. Only one feature is common to all four groups : 
a successful practitioner in all fields has a thorough knowledge of the subject matter 



(1) The items mentioned in each profile are those mentioned as "very important" 
by at least 50 ptsr cent of students or 40 per cent in the case of vjngineers. 
The absent qualities are those rated "very important" by fewer than 25 per 
cent. Similar results were obtained when mean scores were computed from the 
ratings. 
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TABLS 5 

Qut-'lities which Students See as Important for a Successful Practitioner 

in their own Fields 



Per cent v/ho rate the item as important 





Australia 


England 




Engi- 
neering 


Law(2) 


Med- 

icine V -'^ 


Teaching 


Second, 
teaching 


Primary 
teaching 


personal Qualities 














Honesty and Integrity 


36 


79 


78 


57 


58 


63 


. isdom & maturity of outlook 


22 


59 


64 


50 


41 


40 


An appearance of confidence 


22 


59 


55 


45 


52 


50 


An interest in people 


10 


46 


73 


67 


71 


80 


jing able to communicate 
ideas 


42 


64 


42 


91 


90 


89 


A capacity for meticulous 
attention to detail 


32 


61 


43 


5 


5 


4 


A capacity for sustained 
hard work 


22 


48 


65 


2^' 


29 


33 


A pleasing manner 




40 


52 


47 


41 


46 


ocoiability 














.iany contacts within the 
profession 


16 


41 


27 


5 


6 




Ability to get on './ell with 
colleagues 


31 


40 


^3 


57 


34 


39 


A concern for the interest 
v/ellbeing of the community 


24 


^ 46 


59 


22 


32 


37 


i:nov;ledRe and Skills 














A thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter of his 
speciality 


69 


77 


86 


64 


51 


32 


A good academic record 


9 


21 


5 


5 


3 


1 


* broad cultural knowledge 


7 


25 


^5 


16 


26 


27 


Having creative ability 






14 


jO 


44 


40 


iligh administrative ability 


12 


23 


5 


5 


5 


4 


Status Qualities 














Being a male (1 ) 


23 


26 


25 


3 


3 


2 


:3eing married (1 ) 


6 


13 


28 


3 


8 


5 


Having a family background 
in the profession (U 


4 


9 


6 


1 


1 


1 



(1) Ratings were on a 5 ooint scale from "very important" to "not at all important" • 
The percentages are for the very important category except for those items 
marked (1) where the percentage is for the top 2 scale categories. 



(d) Law students were a©ked to rate Judges, barristers and solicitors separately. 
The figures presented are the average of these three. 

(}) Medical students were asked to rate G.P.s and specialists separately. The 
figures presented are for G,P.s. 
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of his speciality. This item is close to the basic attribute which distinguishes 
professions from other occupations, namely the mastery after long training of complex 
skills which are rooted in academic disciplines. 

1 The distinguishing profile of the successful teacher is of one who is wise, 
honest, interested in people and able to communicate. Hard work and meticulous attention 
to detail are not pairt of the image, nor are cultural knowledge nor, surprisingly, a 
concenr for the interests and well-being of the community. 

The successful doctor, like the teacher, appears to be wise, honest and has 
an interest in people. In addition, however > he has a ple«!sing manner, an appearance 
of confidence and professional contacts. He is capable of sustained hard work and does 
show a concern for the interests and well-being of the community. Unimportant for the 
doctor are a broad cultural knowledge, creative ability and administrative skills. The 
la\;yer shares honesty and wisdom with the doctor and teacher ; he is also able to 
communicate and has an appearance of confidence. He is the only one of the four who has 
a capacity for meticulous attention to detail. 

The 3uc>.essful engineer has a "low profile" v/hich conforms to the* stereotype 
of one v/ho relates to things raxher than people. Personal qualities are not particularly 
visible except the ability to communicate ideas. 

These profiles are remarkably stable over time. Stability was assessed both 
by the proportion of responses to individual items and by the way the items clustered 
together. The general trend, in all four groups, was for a small decline in the 
proportion of "very important" responses but for a strengthening of the association 
bet\/een items within the clusters of Table 5, with the core of the clusters remaining 
similar. It is as if during the training years the basic images remain the same but 
come to be seen in sharper focus. There are some changes : by fourth year in engineering 
the cluster of personal qualities - being honest, wise and hard working - had 
disappeared ; and in all three non-teaching professions the service components of the 
sociability clusLer tended to be replaced by an emphasis on self-development, being 
creative and possessing wide cultural knowledge. The same sort of shift is observable 
in the cluster on skills : initially this comprised mainly technical skills but by 
fourth year it has expanded to include some personal qualities which were seen as part 
of a separate dimension in first year. Thus to technical skills are added a capacity 
for sustained hard work (engineering), wisdom and the ability to impress people (law), 
and dedication to the profession (medicine). 

In these non-teaching professions the elaboration of students* images of the 
successful practitioner seems to parallel the development of professional self- > 
confidence and the acquisition of professional values ¥tich has already been described. 
The expansion of -technical attributes, by the senior students to include characteristics 
like "an appearance of confidence", "wisdom and maturity", and "being looked up to" are 
self-perceptions associated with the role of a professional who knows that he possesses 
esoteric skills, who expects the respect of his clients and who maintains a certain 
social distance from them so as to conduct his practice more efficiently* 
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No comparable changes in the structure of the student-teachers' image could 
be foimd and once again there is the question of why teachers are different. One 
possible explanation is that student-teachers are less in contact with their profession^ 
during training than the others. This, however, seems unlikely because in fourth year, 
when they have had a good deal of explicitly professional training and experience iQ 
teaching, there is still no change. Furthermore, little difference was discerned 
betv/een student-teachers in different institutions - if contact with practising 
teachers had an effect on images of the successful practitioner this could be expected 
to vary, for example, with the different amount of practical experience the students 
had had. (Nor were there significant institutional differences within the other three 
professions. Even more remarkable is the close similarity in the amount of structural 
change in engineering, law and medicine). Another explanation is that there is, in 
engineering, law and medicine, a consensus about the successful practitioner - he 
exists and is seen to exist. In teaching this is not the case* Initially the beginning 
student-teachers use the same conventional categories as the others with which to 
depict the successful- practitioner. This, however, does not become elaborated and 
refined as students near the point cf becoming qualified teachers themselves because 
there is no consensus. 
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CHAPTER V 



GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 



An attitude inventory was constructed to test some of the non-acac^emic 
objectives \;hich are held to be important in a university education (Anderson and 
./estem, 1967). A combination of content and statistical analysis led i;o seven scales. 
A condensed definition of each is : 

Intellectual interests : int'erest in art, literatur^, etc*, and the life 

of the mind ; 

Academic activities : interest in having a strong academic and research 

component in one's work ; 

Social liberalism : belief that man should be free from constraints 

imposed by the community » e»g. through censorship and 
sexual mores ; 

Politic al-economit. : inclination to the left : government control emd 

1 ib e ra 1 i sm 

planning in the interests of a more just society ; 

Pragmatism : preference for a practical rather sthan a theoretical 

approach to problems ; 

Dogmatism : acceptance of authority and a tendency to pre-Judge 

issues ; j 

Cynicism : denial of altruism as a motive for men's actions. 

f 

Students were tested at various time^ during a four year period, including 
during their first week at university. On each of the seven scales there v/ere 
significant differences in mean scores between the faculties. The initial differences, 
\/hich have been reported in detail elsewhere,' may be summarised as follows : engineering 
was the lo\/est on intellectual interests, equal highep^" on academic activites and 
highest on pragmatism and dogmatism. It was also relatively low on both social and 
political-economic liberalism. Law was highest on social liberalism and lov/est on 
political-economic liberalism and pragmatism. Medicine was equal highest on academic 
activities and lov/est in pragmatism* Teaching was highest on intellectual interests 
and political-economic liberalism, lowest on academic activities and social liberalism. 

Analysis of variance has shown^that faculty differences are much more 
si(;nificant than university differences ; that is, an entering medical student in 
Queensland is more likely to have a set of attitudes similar to another new medical 
student in Helbourne, Monash or Westei*n Australia than to a student in another f^^culty 
in hi 9 o\m university. 
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A possibility is that the association between particular attitude and. 
professional faculty is a spurious connection arising from a common underlying 
variable, e.g. social class, which is in some way causally associated with both 
attitude and career choice* Another explanation Tiay be that as early specialisation 
leads students in school through different educational tracks, depending on whether 
their university studies are to be science-based or humanities-based, sub;)ects studied 
at school help form attitudes. For example the study of English literature, history 
and econoraics may give s^tudents greater intellectual interests and perhaps also lead 
to nore liberal positior^s on political and social issues. These possibilities were 
tested by stepv^ise regression analyses in which all the background information 
(father's occupation, income and education ; mother's education ; religious denomination 
and behaviour ; sub ejects studied and sub;)ects liked at school ; type of school 
attended ; age ; sex and birthplace) and faculty were entered as independent variables. 
The results are too complex to present in detail but ceirtain trends are relevant here. 
The amount of variance explained by the' initial seven analyses, in which all dependent 
variables were included, ranged from 39 per cent for social liberalism to 5 per cent 
for academic "activities. In all analyses, with the exception of social liberalism, 
both faculty and a number of background variables were significant predictors of 
attitudes. The important predictor variable for social liberalism in a negative sense 
v/as active church membership, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. The three faculties, 
membership of v/hich predicted attitudes, were engineering, law and medicine, the 

pattern being consistent with the profiles described above* Teaching, hov?ever, was not 

(1 ) ^ 
a significant predictor in any of the attitude analyses' * 

It is as if the recruits to teaching do not have, a clear professional self- 
image and that negative factors, for example failure- to gain admission to the course 
of first prefex'ence, were important in the career decisions. Thus, as far as we have 
been able to test, the data support the notion that while career decisions are 
constrained by the educational and social framework they are also, in the case of 
engineering, law and medicine the results of students' matching their self-concepts 
with uieir images of the chosen profession. 

Students change a great deal during their years of training. Not only is 
their knowledge of several intellectual disciplines advanced enormously but their 
general social attitudes change and their attitudes on specific professional issues 
begin to approximate those which are found in their professional culture. Taking the 
general attitudes of our seven scales first, all four professional groups on all seven 
attitudes change towards what might be seen as the university ideal. That is, students 
develop their intellectual interests, become less dogmatic, pragmatic and cynical, 
and less conservative with respect to both social and political issues. These changes 
are, of course, relative to tha initial measures. It is of interest to note also that 
initial differences between the professions remain, for example, engineers do not 
"catch up" to the others in intellectual interests and they retain their greater 
dogmatism. Teachers retain their lead in intellectual interests and their polar 
positiuns on liberalise - -^olitically to the left and socially to the right, 

(1) Thus the significant association found in the analysis of variance between 

teaching and certain attitudes disappears when the effect of background variables 
is allowed for. 
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Three trends emerged in the change of attitudes on professional issues. 
First, there is a clear development towards "profession-centredness" which can be 
summed up as autonomy in the carrying out of the professional task and, where there 
is a conflict of interest or a margin of doubt, a tendency for the profession to 
take precedence over any outside interest. Secondly, the general shift to political 
liberalism reported above is not paralleled in students* views of government in 
relation to their profession. In fact where the professional interest is involved 
students come to oppose government control in planning, denying that this would lead 
to a better service. Thirdly, in so far as professions can be compared, the teachers 
are the least concerned about autonomy, ^ 

These trends are derived from the analysis of a large number of items. 
Three illustrative ones and the response frequencies are reproduced in Table 6, 
Students v/ere asked the strength of their agreement, or disagreement, with the 
proposals (i) that a professional should refrain from mixing socially v/ith his 
clients, (ii) that training could be carried out better by an institution controlled 
by the profession than by a university and (iii) that new graduates are well equipped 
to practise their profession. 



TABLB 6 

Attitudes of Students in Four Faculties to Professional Issues 





Engineering 


Law 

per cent who agree 


Medicine 


Teaching 




1st 
year 


3rd 
year 


1st 
year 


3rd 
year 


1st 
year 


3rd 
year 


1st 
year 


3rd 
year 


Alright for professionals 
to mix socially v/ith 
"clients" 


62 


55 


18 


6 


42 


30 


a :7 
b 23 


30 
19 


Training by professional 
institution better than 
university 


7 


25 


9 


30 


20 


29 


'A 


56 


ilev; graduates are well 
equipped to practise 


27 


14 


14 


2 


41 


21 


41 ' 


25 



(a) v/ith parents, (b) with students. 



In each of the first three groups there appears to be a growing recognition 
that there may be a conflict between the professional role and a social role. Engineers, 
who deal v/ith things more than with "persons", seem less concerned about the possibility 
lav/ students, whose profession requires them mora than any of the others to know about 
moral issues in clients' personal lives, seem the least willing to meet their clients 
socially. In the first year only 18 per cent of the lawyers thought lawyers should do 
this, by third year only six per cent did so. There is a slight decline in the 
proportions of teachers who thought it in order to mix socially v/ith parents (initially 
37 per cent) and v/ith students (initially 25 per cent). It should be remembered that, 
as distinct from students in other professional faculties the student-teachers have 
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had little training that is specifically professional by their third year, nor are they 
in classes comprising only students preparing for the one profession. After third year 
they encounter practical and theoretical studies in education and the proportion 
supporting the idea of social mixing with parents drops to 10 per cent. On the other 
hand social mixing with school-students continues to be endorsed by the same fraction 
as in first year. 

All groups move towards the idea that training might be better carried out 
by an institution linked with the profession. This view is consistent with students' 
early desire for reforms in training, that there should, be a large professional 
component included and that the quantity and quality of practical training should be 
improved. These opinions were also found in the interviews with advanced students. 
Nonetheless, only in teaching is disenchantment with university training expressed 
by a majority of students, and perhaps this reflects the difficulties which university 
teacher educators have in defining the nature and content of professional training. As 
might be expected from the comments on training, students lose some of their early 
confidence that upon graduation they will be equipped to practise. „ 

Responses to a large number of issues which are fairly specific to a 
particular profession confirmed the general finding that in engineering, la\; and 
medicine a distinct shift occurred towards a profession-centred interest as stiadents 
moved into the senior years of their courses. '.Vhat was initially perhaps unrealistic 
idealism seems to be being tempered, if not replaced, by a strong degree of realism. 
In some U.S. studies of medical students, for example, Becker and Greer (1958), this 
development has been reported as a grov/th of cynicism. However, in this study a 
specific measure of cynicism showed all students become less cynical . vVhat seems to 
be happening is that the students come to recognise that in order to maintain a service 
to the community 

(i) a profession must be protected from outside interference, 

(ii) a professional cannot spend endless time on one job or with one client, 
(iii) the profession should be the major party in defining the public interest, 
and 

(iv) professional squabbles must not be allowed to undermine public 
confidence . 

Mixed in \;ith these attitudes and almost impossible to disentangle from some of them is 

and elvjnent of Dersoii?i?i. self-interest. j 

/ 

All three b'^oups retreated from the idea held initially by a majority that 
there should be any public criticism of a colleague's work. The majority response 
to a situation in which another professional was behaving incompetently or unethically 



(1) A person who scores high on this scale is "one who has a predisposition to account 
for men's behaviour in terms of their personal satisfactions and interests* He does 
not take the actions of others at face value, and denies altruism, cooperation and 
responsibility as motives". 
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was either to do nothing or have a word with the man in private. A parallel retreat* 
from idealism concerned quality versus quantity. Engineering students v/ere initially 
inclined towards the idea that "utmo&t reliability of work should be achieved, 
irrespective of cost". 5y third year only four per cent strongly agreed with the 
proposal* In la\; and medicine shifts to realism took place. Most law students for 
instance initially believed that "a solicitor should pay meticialous attention to 
detail even if this is going to reduce the nvimber of clients he can see". By third 
year only one-auarter supported this position. 

\u'e have noted in discussing motivation that medical students, along with 
teachers I were more devoted to community sei^vice than either engineers or lav/yers. 
This attriott^te is maintained in the medical students' general approach to patients' 
interests. example, the idea that "a doctor should never let his ov/n interests 
out;/eigh those\of a patient" was still endorsed by a majority in third year. On the 
other hand^ they fee for service" notion was catching on and there was a doubling 
of the initial 20 per cent who believed "that it is an essential feature of the 
doctor-patient relationship that the doctor should receive a fee from the patient 
for his services". i 

The position with th'e student-teachers is more complex • Up to the end of 
third year there was little evidence of comparable shifts to a profession-centred 
position. For example, less than one-third believed that the profession shoul<^ speak 
out on controversial educational issues in public - the proportion remained tlfie same 
in third year as it \fas at the start. A similar constancy of attitudes characierised 
relations with students, parents and colleagues. I 

\ 

After fourth year, when professional studies had been experienced, there was a 
sharp move towards the idea of professional autonomy, for example, in teachers designing 
their ovm syllabus, in conducting their own examinations and in speaking out on 
controversial issues in public. On the other hand, no clear trend emerges in which the 
position of the teacher is protected from "clients", for example, criticism from 
parents or students. A little over half the fourth-year students believe that a, teacher 
should never discuss another member of staff with a student, the same as in first-year. 
Although there is a shai*p decline in those who believe that it is in order for teachers 
to mix socially with parents, only a small minority believe that a teacher should 
alv/ays defend colleagues against parental criticism. 

Although in a later section where concurrent and end-on courses are discussed 
the idea of students moving to a profession-centred position is used, the general 
results from the present analysis made us dissatisfied with the theoretical framework. 
No matter ;;hat observations were used the acquisition of a common professional culture, 
v/hich v/as evident in the other three faculties, could not be found among the student- 
teachers* 

One difficulty should be obvious from the few examples which have been given. 
In the case of engineering, law and medicine there is a "client" who is clearly 
discernible* Even in the non-personal-service profession of engineering the client if 
not an individual is probably a government department or an industrial firm, etc* This 
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remains the case when the professional himself is employed - loyalties may be more 
complex but "the client", "the profession" and "the public interest" remain discernible 
entities. But in school-teaching who is receiving ser ice ? Is it the pupil, his 
parents, the school, the education department, or, In some vague way, the conununity ? 
v'hichever ans^'er is given there are dif f icuD ties. If the pupil, then !ie is n'^t accorded 
the rights and deference usually accorded to a client ; if the parents, then they are 
likely to be unaware of the aim of the service being provided and they too have severe 
limitations on their rights. 

/jiother indication that we were not asking the right questions in our study 
of teachers \:as the large proportion of students who told us (in answer to a subsidiary 
question paired with c -ery main one) that they had not thought about the issue before. 
For er.amplo, the questions about mixing socially with parents and pupils ^'ere novel to 
over four-fifths of even the fourth-year students. This clue, together with the 
sizeable proportion of student-teachers whose reasons far entering teaching were negative 
ones, suggested that our sample should be classified according to some measure of 
commitment to teaching before seeking to understand the impact of training. 

/mother problem was the concernwhich a large number of the student-teachers 
expressed about the standard of education in schools : only a" handful were prepared 
to say it was really satisfactory. This, together with the difficulty the student- 
teachers had. in describing the image of a successful teacher, also made us realise 
that the idea of a professional culture and students being socialised for it was not 
satisfactory. Among the law, engineering and medical students there was concensus 
about important elements of the professional culture and also a general satisfac 'oion 
with existing standards. 

These reflections on the data led us to seek a more satisfactory analytic 
fra-.e^'or:: for attem^tini^j to understand the student-teachers. Two dimensions apr aared 
to be or over-riding importance : comnitmenr to teaching and traditional/radical 
orientation to practice. Similar variable did not seem necessary in the analysis of 
the engineering, lav; and rr.ed'ical students, few of whom *iad a radical orientation to . 
their profession. Also, with the exception ol law, the vast majority seemed highly 
coiuiitted to nroressional practice. The exceptions among the lawyers \iere not so 
muc, those who entered for ,-egative reasons but those who saw the legal progression 
as u r,ton:inc-stone to something else. Commitment to teaching is indicated oy intention 
abor.t ruture ror!: : in the class-room, in education but not class-room teacliing, or 
out of education-^l^ogether. Orientation to educational practice ranges from the 
.ji&e^rrt^cVof. the present state of affairs in schooling to the belief that radical 
changes are necessary. These categories may be ordered on the dimensions of comniitment 
and oricnt.-tion. By combining the tw:> tyx^ology of student-teachers can be formed 
This may be illustrated in a table in which the polar types are used (Table 7). 



(1) This tVDolocy owes a great d3al to discussions with Dr. Colin Lacey (Uniyersi y of 
r.ussc::Vuhose 0\m longitudinal study of student-teachers in several i.^2lisn 
imivcrcities led him to a similar perspective. 
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TABLE 7 

A Typology of Student-teachers 





Orientation to educational practice 


Traaitional 


Radical 


Comnitment 


Committe'i 


1 


2 


to 








teaching 


Unconunitted 


'5 


4 



As with most typologies a good deal of the diversity knd complexity of the 
real situation is missed out. Also, of course, there will be some whose commitment 
changes, and some who are traditional in particular things, and radical in others. 
Nonetheless, the students did differ among themselves in both corkmitment and, in a 
consistent v/ay, with respect to many things which should be changed. By exploring 
further ^;lth typology it might be possible to modify in a useful way the theoretical 
perspectives v;hich proved effective for the other professions. If, as is suspected, the 
retention rate is different for each type some understanding of them may lead to new 
policies* 

Committed - Traditional 

This group is the largest among students who have survived to f ourth-yeai', and 
it contains the student-teachers who may most readily be compared with the students in 
lav, engineering and medicine. They are the professionals who were attracted by the idea 
of classroom teaching and see it as their life's work. 

The "committed-traditional" may have a parent who is a teacher or may httve 
been influenced towards teaching becausr of admiration for a particular teacher at 
school. His career decision was probably made at a relatively young age. He will be a 
middle to lo\; scorer on the liberalism scales and above average on dogmatism. 

His conception c-f schooling is one in which the maintenance of good order 
and discipline is essential. The role of the pupil is seen as being submissive to the 
authority of the teacher and school. V/ith older pupils his relation may be a benevolent 
paternalism, but it is still basically one of dominance. The committed-traditional will 
come to place considerable importance on the autonomy of the teacher in relation to 
those things which would threaten his class-room security. Parents also must be kept 
in their place, which means meeting them on specially arranged occasions rather than 
informally. On the other hand, the teacher in this category accepts the authority of 
the education department and has no strong desire to innovate in things like curriculum 
or school organisatijon. 

The retention rate is highest among the committed-traditionals because high 
comnitment is complemented by the opportunity for job satisfaction. 
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Committed - Radical 

The exemplar of this type is often found in the community or progressive 
school . satisfaction comes from working with children but not with the custodial 
aspects of the traditional role. The group would Include some who resign from teaching 
because of what they regard as "authoritarian direction" by the education authorities 
or distaste for the traditional role of a successf^il class-room teacher. Some others 
escape to administrative positions early in their careers. They find it easy to 
establish informal social relations with parents and senior pupils. 

Student-teachers of this type are critical of many existing practices and 
responsive to new approaches. A few have chosen teaching because they v/ant to improve 
things, but most have come to their radical position during training. Of all four types 
these have been most responsive to the university environment and have changed most. 

Among the committed radicals are the innovators and those v/ho adapt most 
readily to innovation, for example to team-teaching, non-graded schools, open class- 
rooms and the use of teacher-aides* 

Uncommitted - .Tra d itional 

In this group are those who after leaving school preferred to go into higher 
education rathen than start work, but who had no strong preference for any one course. 
Their motivation is rather nagative, class-room teaching seemed not too unattractive an 
occupation. They may spend a few years in teaching and then move into something else 
because the satisfactions of class-room teaching do not compensate them for its 
difficulties. They have no interest in changing the system. If they do stay in 
education it v/ill perhaps be in administration.' Work as a vocational guidance or career 
officer, hov;ever, is appealing to them but not the non-directive approach. 

i 

A particular sub-group of uncommitted-traditional comprises some women who 
envisage raising a family at some stage. Teaching is an appealing occupation because 
leave can be readily arranged and hours and holidays of the Job will coincide with 
those of school-age children. Blanche Geer's (1966) paper on occupational commitment 
and the teaching profession contains a detailed account of this problem. 

Uncommitted - Radical 

iUthough their reason for entering a course leading to teaching may be much 
the saire as the uncommitted-traditional, those members of xhis type who stay in 
education v/ill seek opportunities to reform the system. They will be critical of 
orthodoxy and inclined to engage in public controversy on matters *of educational 
policy. Those v/ho find careers in education will probably end up in social research 
or in policy making. For them education is a means to social ci.ange, for example as a 
means of equalizing social inequalities. The uncommitted-radical is a high scorer on 
the scale of political liberalism. The paradigm might be the de-schooler. 

.liile the typology will clearly need refining the two main dimension of 
commitment and orientation to change are central to the problem of staffing schools 
today. ..'ith it v;e can illuminate the problem of recruiting, training, retaining and 
placing teachers. It directs attention to some alternatives to traditional schools and 
suggests approaches to the staffing of educational innovations. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 



So far recruits to three other professions have been used as a mirror with 
which to viev the student-teacherfr Another perspective is possible by comparing them 
with teachers-in-practice, '^he image turns out to be somewhat different • 

' The comparative ^data are from an international study of teacher roles made 
in "ustralia, liev/ Zealarid, United Kingdom and U.S.A. by Pi ifessor B.J. Biddle and his 
associates, liixteen oJf the same questions which v/ere answered by large samples of 
practising teachers these four countries were put to the student sanple in the first, 
third and final yet ^ their studies \ A summary of the results is presented in the 
graphs which appear on the following pages. 



(1) The sauiiple sizes in the international study were Australia 26C j, England ^5^0, New 
;iealand Z^':?Q and U.S.A. 4894. The s^ple was chosen so that there v/ould be equal 
nunbers of men and women, of primafj' secondary school-teachers, and of teachers 
in three broad school sizes in each school level. Non-comprehensive secondary 
school-teachers aud teachers in schools not forming part of the public sector of 
education were excluded from the samole. 

The items referred to in the present report were all cast in the form of a question 
about educational practices asking the respondent to indicate his degree of 
approval or disapproval. The response was given on a 7 point scale : Strongly 
approve, Moderately approve. Slightly approve. Neutral, Slightly disapprove, 
i»oderately disapprove and Strongly disapprove. In the tables and graphs showing 
student opinion at different stages of their courses the combined percentat'e 
responding "Strongly approve" and "Moderately approve" are presented. This division 
is the one v/hich was generally closest to the median, ilean scores were not computed 
becBuse distributions were frequently skev/ed. 

The main drawback to comparing the student and the teacher sample is that the 
students were all initially destined for secondary teaching (although up to 10 
per cent may in fact become primary teachers) whereas the teachers \/ere 50:50 
primary and secondary. The exact bias due to this imbalance is unknown but there is 
evidence that it may not be too great. First, the U.K. data, used elsewhere in this 
report, hich is for both primary Lnd secondary teachers, shows that in motivation 
and In their images of the successful teacher there are only small differences 
between the two groups. Secondly, the differences bet//een student-teachers and 
Tjractising teachers which are treated as significant in the following discussion 
are so very lar^e that it is most unlikely that they could be accounted for by 
the primary component of the teacher sample. Finally other studies have shovm that 
on variables similar to ones which we will consider primary teachers tend to be less 
traditional and more permissive than secondary teachers. This conclusion is reached 
by Kelsall and Kelsall (1969) after reviewing a very large number of studies of 
teachers' attitudes. Thus when primary student teachers are removed from the 
comparison the differences between students and teachers may be even greater. 

Professor Biddle and his colleagues have been particularly generous in providing 
complete distributions for each country of the responses for the items which have 
been used in this report. Their own report on the international study is to be 
published later this year. First reports of the results of this survey were ^ 
contained in naoers gi^en at the Australia and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science conference in January 1968, and at the British Association 
in Dundee in August 1968. Further details are contained in Adams, R.S. et al . (1970; . 
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The differences between the students and the practising teachers is so 
largt on many of the items that the idea of a generation-gap has some credibility. 
Opinions expressed on two out of every three of the topics show the fourth-year 
student-teachers clustering towards the "liberal" extreme and the teacherc-in-practice 
tov/ards or at the traditional extreme. There are some national differences between 
practising teachers but these become comparatively insignificant alongside the positions 
of the student-teichers, and it is usually possible to compare the students *'h the 
teachers v/ithout having to distinguish the nationalities of the latter. 

In order to increase the reliability of interpretations a cluster lalysis ■ 
was made of the students' responses. The items were grouped into three do» .ns, each 
representing an orientation to education and labelled for convenience a«- modem", 
"traditional" and "functional". The labels are a rough Ge;>cription of e position of a 
respondent who is in agreement with the propositions in each domair *ien the items are 
classified this way there is a consistent pattern of change within each cluster of the 
students in relation to the teachers. Only in modern education is there a similarity 
bet\/een the student-teachers and the practising-teachers. (Table 8). 



TABLE 8 

Items Reflecting a "Modem" Orientation to Education 





Per cent registering more 


than slight approval 




Fourth-year 
student-teachers 
(n = 527) 


Australian 
teachers ( 0 
(n = ^691) 


Child-centred education 


59 


66 


Use of school psychologists 


63 


57 


Co-educational schools 


89 


77 


Offering different types of 
education and s!:ills to .suit 
Dupils witn various social 

backgrounds 


51 


58 


Experimenting \;ith class^ \ 
rooa techniques ; \ 


86 


88 



\ \ 

(1) The corresponding percentages for the English, New Zealand and U.S.A. teachers 
nay oe read from the graphs. 



The "modem" cluster contains approaches and topics - child-centred education, 
use of psychologists, experimentation, etc. - which would be emphasised in teacher- 
training courses and which would be endorsed now by a majority of teachers although a 
generation ago this may no": have been the case. The fourth-year student position is 
not grossly different from that of the teachers on any of the items in this cluster, 
the largest difference being with respect to co-education which is favoured more by 
the students than the teachers. 

The graphs show the position of the students towards the end of first- 
year, in the iiiddle of third-year and towards the end of fourth-year. For reference 
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Graph B 

Approval of "Modern" Approaches 




p«r $0-1 Approval of provldii!. 
cent dlff«r«nt tducation ^ 
and akllla to match 
7Q. social background 



par 

cant 




» . in IV ^ t in 'V 



Approval of axperxmantxnf aith claaarooa techniquaa 



par 



cant 




70 



— .Studenta in Firat (I)i Third illl) and ^^oarth (IV) Yaar. 
0 Practiaxng teachers : A : Australia , N : New Zealand, 

£ : Dngland , U : United Statea. 



the proportions of the four national groups of practising teachers has been marked 
alongside the fourth-year students* position. In all cases except co-education the 
students start off v/ith a more "conservative" attitude than that of the practising 
teachers but oy fourth-year they have "caught up". 

I'here are not unexpected differences between the practising teachers in 
different countries. For example teachers in the U.S.A. are most in favour of co- 
education and the use of psychologists. During their courses the Australian students 
move to^.'ards the position of teachers in the U.S.A. \/hat we are probably seeing in the 
regular trend of the graphs is the influence of both the university environment and the 
emphasis in teacher-education courses on students who were initially rather conservative. 
This conservatism is probably a reflection of the students* own experiences as pupils 
in schools \:here modem practices were less evident than formal, bookish teaching 
designed to get the best possible examination results^ By their final year the term 
"child-centred education" has some meaning for them, they are familiar with the 
contribution of Dsychologists to education and they have been taught a great deal about 
the value of e::perimentation in education. 

The next cluster to be considered contains "traditional" items. These 
represent an approach to school organisation and to the problem of maintaining order in 
\vhi the teacher's dominance is stressed (Table 9). This approach is frequently and 
somewhat inaccurately referred to as authoritarian. Unlike the other two clusters 
these ito'is are about things which teachers do to pupils. Pupils must be made to show 
respect to teachers, corporal punishment is not ruled out and learning is promoted by 
ability grouping and homework. Generally these approaches would not receive much 
attention, let alone endorsement, in the professional lectures and classes attended by 
student-teachers. The one exception to this is ability-grouping, about which there is 
a good deal of controversy among teacher-educators. In practice-teaching, which for 
most is not until fourth-year, students may encounter some of the more authoritarian 
practices "hich are adopted by teachers to maintain order and to reach examination- 
oriented oT;jectives, Any effect of this practical experience is, however, not evident 
in the cl-^'C'. The fourth-year students hold attitudes about every topic which are very 
different fron those of the practising teachers. In every instance the students are 
more ' i)r ' ^rressive " . 

The r;attern of change is the reverse of that for the modem education cluster. 
I.;itially the students* position is slightly more progressive than that of the 
teachers (e:.:cer>t in the case of homev/ork where the first-year students actually favour 
it moj^e thp'"! tie teachers) but by fourth-year the students have moved to positions 
which are in every instance far av;ay from the teachers. 

The traditional education items are negatively correlated rith an independent 

( -1 ) 

measm^e oJ social liberalism'' \ and the pattern of change of the student-teachers on 
tradit 10. ir J. ccliication is closely parallel to the increasing social liberalism which 
mar*:s all student groups - engineers, la./yers and medicos as well as teachers. The 
obvious inference is that the general university environment contributes to greater 



(1) For a definition of this scale see p. 35. 
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TABLE 9 

Items Reflecting a "Traditional" Orientation to Education 





Per cent registering more than slight approval 




Fourth-year 
student-teachers 

\n - \}c.i ) 


Australian 
teachers(l ) 
(tl - PfiQi \ 


U*5p of fomial or* rpsri«» 
ectful titles by pupils 




y » 


Corpopal punishment for 
uuy o 


14 


52 


Corporal punishment for 
girls 


5 


14 


Insistence by teachers 
on respect from pupils 


67 


91 


Grouping pupils on the 
basis of ability 


25 


78 


Reg\alar and ample 
homework to pupils 


33 


55 



(1) The corresponding percentages for che English, Nev/ Zealand and U.S.A. teachers 
may be read from the graphs. 



/ 
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liberalism, on professional as well as general issues. There is, of course, the 
possibility that the change is one which marks all young people of that age and has 
litile to do with the university experience. This hypothesis cannot be tested directly 
from the data. The possibility of university influence is supported by the fact that 
students who are in the concurrent course, and who do not mix in the imiversity 
environment as much as the other student-teachers, do not change as much in their 
social liberalism. 

The key question, of course, is whether the students will change when they 
become teachers. It has not yet been possible to organise a follow-up to see if the 
trends avmy from authoritarian stances are maintained in practice. There are quite 
strong reasons for suspecting that those students who remain in teaching will, in fact, 
become more like the practising teachers they were so different from v/hen they were 
tested in their fourth year. 

.;e vere assured by our school-teacher informants that "work-hardening" would 
indeed occur and that after two or three years the young graduates who remained would 
have adopted practices which we have called authoritarian. "It happened to us, and it 
will happen to them". "If they don»t change they'll 'be killed". The interviews-made tt- 
clear to us that change would be induced not only by the need to survive in the class- 
room but also by pressures from the common-room. Older teachers do not like young 
reformers rocking the boat ("one teacher can upset the discipline of the whole school") 
and there are subtle ways of bringing the new teacher into line with traditional 
approaches, even though his reforms do not rxin beyond his own classroom. This general 
view that students with "progressive" ideas will become authoritarian in practice is 

>*] ' ' 
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Graph C 

Approval of "Traditional'' Education^ Approaches 
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so prevalent among teachers, and i'^s implications are So serious, that an attempt at 
analysis of the context of teaching\is required. 

Central to the task of teach'^ing is the social relationship between pupil 
and teacher, but this is by no means an\ equal relationship • Pupils are at school because 
they have to be. Some may choose to attertd but, up to the compulsory leaving age there 
is no legal alternative, and beyond this there are strong parental and social sanctions 
against leaving. Once enrolled, regular attendance is required of all students, backed 
by the threat of expiilsion in the case of those over the compulsory age. And within 
school orderly behaviour is demanded • Pupils mtist attend classes on time, must submit 
assignments on time, must conform in dress and oehaviour and so on. In the traditionally 
organised school a good deal of regimentation seeVns unavoidable* Some see in this a 
means of socializing students for future roles in bureaucratic society. The v/ay in 
'./hich learning oppcrtunities are structured - by thc\ timetable , by period bells, by 
clacsroom volls - cai^ves the school day into a set of\ topic-time-space blocks v/hich 
deniand f n the learner an extraordinary degree of menx^l and physical orderliness. In 
this ccnte::t the relation between teacher and pupil is one of dominance - submission and 
ono which is never too secure. The legal and physical sanctions which back the teacher's 
auxhority are not frequently called into action,. Day to daV dominance depends on 
uersonal Qualities - an ability which enables even the most\permissive of teachers to 
s\;itcn ropicly from a sort of equality to dominance should cJrder be threatened. These 
personal cualities are the outcome of professional socialization, 

illard *:aller*s analysis of what teaching does to teachers shovs how a 
teacher* s personality is moulded by the social relationships of the class-room. The 
process is an adaptat .on necessary for survival. The "stiff and formal manner", the 
"false dignity", the dogmatic views, the didactic tone are traits v/hich have survival 
value in the occupation but vhich spill over into general life as the role hardens. 

A si!^.ilar process v/as suggested by Guba, Jackson and Bidv/ell (1963) to 
account for the results they obtained from a study of school-teacher personality in 
the United States, The teaching experience seemed to them to produce a pattern that 
\;as present in all teaching groups regardless of acadenic background and type of 
teacher- training. They speculated that, "somehow, through educational experiences, the 
initial T)ersoiiality differences of teachers coalesce into a common personality pattern, 
/Oietnor or not this process occurs by genuine change in nonconformist personalities, or 
attrition as nonconformists drop out, remains a moot question", 

jJlcnents of the Qualities described by '..'aller could be detected in our 
studeatG eve.i^ at the start of their university courres. It was as if there v;ere a self- 
selection occurring from a matching of oneself with the occupational stereotype. Under 
tne influence of the university experience there is a decline in authoritarian ai"id 
dojniatic at-citades and an increase in liberal ones, but, if our informants and '.^aller^s 
Procrustean taeory are correct, tne trend will reverse. Specifically, under the bleak 
realities of class-room practice and as to survive, the teacher will have to insist 
on a social distance from pupils beca\oe genuine equality in personal relationships 
would be abused by some and threaten order. Arbitrary Judgements and the threat of 
punis}L':iei\t \/ill be unavoidable if the teacher is to maintain dominance. The pressures 
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from public e::aininations, ambitious parents and^ the root of it all, a competitive 
society, v/ill lead the new teacher to enforce more rote learning, give ample homework 
and sort pupils into "ability" groups. The idealism and progressive attitudes of the 
young teachin^j graduate will change fnr the same reasons as the idealism of law and 
medicine jstudents is changed - so they can cope with the demands of professional 
practice, 

Throughout this discussion variations within groups have been ignored in 
order to make generalizations. As a reminder that particular attitudes do not always 
characterise every individual or even vary along a normal cux*ve, the distributions 
for practising-teachers and student-teachers' on two of the traditional items are 
presented in graphical form. (Graph D). In the case of requiring pupils to use 
respectful titles the distributions of both students' and teachers' attitudes are 
skewed very strongly towards the traditional extreme. Al^though the proportions giving 
more than moderate approval to the item are vex^ different, it can be seen that only 
a relatively small change on the part of a large number of students would bring them 
into line with their elders. It seems very likely that the demands of practice could 
e&sily produce this small change. 

On the other hand students* attitudes to corporal punishment and ability- 
grouping (not illustrated) are distributed in a bi-modal fashion whereas the teachers' 
distrioution on each of these variables is very strongly skewed to the traditional 
extreme. In this instance it would require a very large change in emphasis by about 
half of the group for the students to become like the practising teachers. Circumsttinces 
in traditional schools might be such that these massive shifts will occur. Later in the 
report v/e shall discuss some "progressive" schools where the necessity to maintain 
order and the establishment^ of teacher dominance do not exert such an over-riding 
intiuence on teaching and learning. 

There are alternative adaptations to the theoi^ of personality-moulding v^ich 
must be considered. In the theoretical introduction it was obseirved that there are fotir 
general strategies open to the recruit to any profession whose attitudes and values 
turn out to be incongruent, with the realities of practice. He may drop-out of the Job 
or training ; he may seek positions within "che profession where the conflict will be 
minimal, for example in adninistration or research ; he may try to change the conditions 
of practice ; or, as we have been speculating, he may adapt his personality to match 
the demands of the job. 

e do know something about the extent to which the first two possibilities 
are taken up. . e have seen that more than one-third of the recruits had dropped-out 
before training was completed. About half of these had some failure In their academic 
record, the remainder had good records. Of those who remained to fourth year, 13 per 
cent said their life's work would not be teaching ; one-quarter were still undecided 
which area of education they would work in (if any) ; and 20 per cent said that their 
life's v/ork in education would \be in someting other than class-room teaching, for 
example, in research, administration or teacher-education. Over the four years of the 
course there is a general retreat from the intention to make a lifetime career of 
class-room teaching until only A1 per cent of the students surviving to fourth year 
nominate this role. 
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Graph D 

Distributions of the Responses of Students and Teachers 
to Tv/o Items from the "Traditional^ Cluster 





The infonnation we have collected from student-teachers over the years 
enables us to test the hypothesis that the students who drop-out and the students 
v/ho seek careers in education outside the class-room, had initial attitudes which 
were inconsistent with those which will be required for survival in practice. The 
data from the international study provide an exact comparison, assuming, that is, 
that the attitudes of the practising teachers are indicative of practices necessary 
for survival. The results are in accord with expectations. The response of students 
to the items belonging to the traditional cluster were cross-tabulated against 
vocational destiny, class-room teaching, other careers in teaching, intention to 
leave teaching, and already out of teaching. The groups of students expressing the 
nore authoritarian attitudes (concerning pupil respectfulness, punishment, ability 
grouping and homework) contained the highest proportions who seemed destined for 
class-room teaching the lowest proportion who had left or intended to leave 
teaching. Those who intended careers in research, teacher training or administration 
had authoritarian attitudes in between those of the class-room teachers and the drop- 
outs. The results are highly significant, both statistically and in fact. 

The third cluster of attitudes to be analysed has been labelled "functional" 
because three of the topics represent the viewpoint that the purpose of schooling 
is to prepare students for entry to society -for Jobs, or zo conform to society 
and be aware of obligations to it (Table 10). Despite the vagueness of the items 
they were strongly inter-correla^ed and clearly tapped a consistent linderlying 
attitude held by students who perhaps are influenced by the counter-culture. The 
items on cHurch attendance by teachers and emphasising religious education are 
substantively of a different order : they are left in this cluster because they 
correlate vith the other items ; also, the independent measure of social liberalism, 
v/hich is negatively associated with all items in this cluster, correlates with the 
strength of students' religious belief and the frequency of their attendance at 
church* Roman Catholic students tend to have higher scores on these items (and are 
lower on social liberalism) than others ; however the Protestant students whose 
attendance and beXief match that of the Catholics exhibit 'sim: lar attitudes* Thus 
it v;ould seem that, religious students, whether Protestant or Catholic, display a 
sort of puritan ethic in which the duty to work and obligations to tne social order 
are exhibited. 

Unlike the '"traditional" cluster none of these items concern the personal 
relationship between teacher and pupil, rather they reflect teachers' values about 
the purpose of school and about 'religion. Nonetheless, the gulf between the teachers 
and the students in their fourth year is consistently large, and change over the 
years is simila*^ to that observed for the "traditional" items. Initially students 
are like the teachers in one respect : over 70 per cent would emphasise the 
importance of preparing students for jobs. There is, however, a rapid falling 
away from this view. In the other components of the cluster the students start out 
much more "liberal" than the teachers and move further away, tne greater part of 
the change oeing.in the later years. 
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Items Reflecting a "Functional" Orientation to Education 





Per cent registering nore than slight approval 




Fourth-year 
student-teachers 
(n s 527) 


Australian 
teachers(l ) 

(n - PfiQ^ ) 


The preparation of pupils for 
future jobs 


42 


77 


Emphasising to pupils iheir 
obligations to society 


50 


84 


Emphasising religious education 


11 


43 


Emphasising the need to conform 
to society 


7 


51 


Regular church attendance by 
teachers 


6 


57 



(1) The corresponding percentages for the English, Hev; Zealand and USA teachers 
may be read from the graphs. 



Once again it is possible only to surmise abcut ^'hich agencies might 
produce tnese changes. As with the traditional orientation to education, the 
change is paralleled by the change in social liberalism, and the general shift is 
found in other students as well as the teachii!| students. The fact that students' 
church attendance and strength of belief also change in a similar fashion suggests 
that religious outlook may be in some way at the back of the standpoints maintained 
on educational and social issues. In order to check these possibilities change on 
social liberalism ^as related to initial religious position and it v;as found that 
the more "religious" student changed least* A connection such as this is not 
sufficient evidenc^e for the inference that religion prevents students from changing 
attitudes. It could be, for example, that students who are initially more religious 
spend more time outside the university and are therefore less exposed to its 
influences. Checking this out, v/e did find that students who maintained other 
connections from their past - old school societies, sporting clubs, residence 
v'ith family - also tended to change less. 

.e will see in the next section that students \/ho spend more time in a 
teachers college environment and therefore less in the university also tend to 
keep traditional and functional attitudes. The same can be said for students whose 
~- commitment to school-teaching is strongest. Similar associations are also found 
among engineering, law and medical students. It is as if students who remain 
connected most strongly v/ith their past (family, church, school), or who become 
strongly connected to their future (commitment to.be a teacher, etc.), are the 
ones least open to the liberalising influences of a university education. 

'Jill the students become leas liberal and nore functional in their view 
of education and society after they start practising ? There is less reason to 
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Approval of "Functional** Educational Obrlectives 
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expect a regression in these attitudes than there was with the traditional 
orientation because they are not intimately connected with class-room practice 
and the teacher-pupil relationship ♦ Furthermore, the difference between the 
student group and the teachers is massive, as may be seen from the graph of the 
distribution of attitudes requiring studen'. s to conform. It would require a very 
large shift on the part of a majority of students before they matched the 
teachers . On tie face of it, there does seem to be a real generation gap 
represented in these differences. 

To suggest that these student-teachers hold the values of the counter- 
culture would be to exaggerate beyona credulity. There is virtually nothing in 
their behaviour which indicates an interest in the psychology of alienation, 
oriental aysticism, psychedelic drugs, community living. Such a culture embraces 
only a small minority of the young. Nevertheless, tb«re are influences which extend 
to even the most socially conservative of students, a category v.'hich includes 
ctudent-teachers. '/e have already seen evidence that they tend to reject 
uatsrialism and social prestige as values. On the other hand, there is an emphasis 
on increasing self-awarenesF ana an interest in better understanding of others* 
In the exact comparison './it>* practising teachers the student-teachers reject ideas 
'.hich have been central to traditional schooling : for them, schooling is not 
mainly a preparation for jobs, it Is not to produce people Mho v;ill conform to 
society, it is not to stress obligations to the existing order and it is not to 
teach religion. These differences are so large, ar'i reflect the position of so 
many students, that it makes sense to speak of a generation-gap. \ie are speaHing 
of students who are among the most socially conservative in the university. They 
ere not the flamboyant adolescent rebels whose iconoclastic displays will later 
je replaced ty solid middle-class conservatism. As with members of the counter- 
culture, it is easier to discover what these students reject than it is to discern 
v/hat their objectives are. At this stage their aims appear, somewhat hazily, as a 
respect for the individual student and his right to be different. When they enter 
traditional schooling, where the maintenance o± order is a dominating concern, 
those of the group who remain in teaching will probably become more traditional 
in their school-room practices as has been predicted by our school-teacher 
informants. It'Ts also possible that their anti-functional vie\r of education may 
.•e eroded, although there is no obvious reason why this should be so. 



(1) The distribution of teachers' attitudes on emphasising religious education 
IS tri-modal. There are three distinct groups : roughly equal proportions 
ot^ongly in favour and neutral with a third slightly smaller group strongly 
against: Amonf the students there are two distinct groups, one against 
and one -leutra^. There is only a very sma? ' number, about 10 per cent of 
the tota] , v;ho would give more than moders j emphasis to religions education. 
The majority of both students and teachers is neutral on the question of 
wh'^ther teachera should attend church. 
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Dictributions of the 2ei3yonoos of Studonbs and re.\C'iorc 
to the Proposal that Pupils should Conform bo Society 



I 




Given supportive circumstances the disposition could be translated into 
positive programmes of action* For example a nuj»ber of the students in years 
following this study have chosen to associate themselves in one way or another 
with the half-dozen state secondary community schools which have sprung up in the 
city of Melbourne. (A brief description of these schools is contained in the 
final chapter) . 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE EFFr;CT OF A CQIjCURRi;:NT CQURGI:; 

-I'e have seen that inter-professional differences are far greater than 
inxer-institutional differences, A student entering, say, medicine in V.'estern 
Australia is more lit^e a student entering; medicine m Queensland 2, COO miles away 
than a fellov/ student ente7*ing a different faculty of the same university of 
..estern Australia. The generalization applies to social and educational background ; 
motivation ; general "attitudes" such as political and social liberalism, dogmatism 
nna intellectual interests ; expectations and images of the professions ; and the 
development of an outloo:^ characteristic of the profession for './hich the student 
ic training, "here international comparisons have been possible it appears that the 
CeneraliSGtion holds across countries ; and within teaching it has oeen found that 
primary student-teachers in England are very similar in their social origins, their 
.-motivation and their images of the successful teacher, to secondary teacners, 
;;hether in Australia or England. 

nonetheless, it seemed important to narrow the focus of the observations 
until some differences among teachers could be resolved. Of the five courses for 
s^.udent-te.^chers , tne cne which differed markedly in organization from the others 
vas the concurrent course for science students at Melbourne. This is the only 
concurrent course in the sample, in all the other courses education studies follow 
university degree studies in arts, science or economics. A measure of control on 

zne concurren"^ science course is provided by an end-on science education course 

/ 1 ) 

at the came university^ ^- . Students exercised very little choice about which -course 
they entered. When the concurrent course was offered for the first time it was 
announced only a short while before enrolments closed and was given little publicity. 

applicants, all of v/hom had passed the matriculation requirements for entry to 
university, almost all preferred the end-on course. ,rnen this course was filled 
(students being admitted*-in order of sixth-form examination marks) another 100 
;.ero offered places in the concurrent course. Thus any bias ^/ould be associated 
'/ith level of school examination achievement. Since the correlation betv/een school 
and first-year examination results is only about +.4 and less between school and 
results in later education subjects, bias due to educational attitudes being 



Pi Of the stuGent-teachers who started courses at Melbourne, 89 ^mbarUed on the 
Cf nc urrent ^.riC.(Ea) course and 101 on the regular B.Sc. course follo\;ed by 
Diidona m Education. Those surviving in their courses four years later 
nunbered and p9. Of these 42 and 46 had ansv/ered all four questionnaires. 
This is the only part of the analysis v/here very smal] numoers are used and 
therefore the results must be interpreted with additional caution. 
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associated with school achievement is likely to be small. There were no differences 
between the two groups with respect to social bpxkground, sex, and initial 
expectations about the course and the teaching profession. " 

Both courses are of four years duration and lead to a science degree and 
a professional qualification in education. In the end-on course the students do a 
regular three year B.Sc. degree followed by a one year diploma in education. In 
the concurrent course the education studies are dispersed over the last three 
years of the four year integrated course. The -qualification gained is a B.Sc.(Sd). 
The science component of this degree is equivalent in content and specialization to 
the regular degree. As a result the B.Sc* (Ed) is recognised by professional 
institutes in the same way as the straight course, and a graduate ckn compete on an 
equal footing with his B.Sc. counterpart for industrial employment, scholarships 
and admisstion to higher degrees in science^^^. This equivalence of status is 
important when the differences in commitments to teaching of the two groups come to 
be interpreted because the concurrent course is equally valuable for teaching and 
for a science career outside teaching. 

In first-year the concurrent students studied the same science subjects 
as their end-on science counterparts, and at the end of the year took the same 
examinations. The main difference in their experier^e was that some lectures and 
Eill laboratory worK (about 1c£ hours per wee*c, or more than hall the present ive 
course time) was taken in Teachers College laboratories \/ith Teachers College staff, 
' hereas the end-on students did all their work in university. 

The end-on students do meet Teachers College staff during informal visits 
to the College but would not be taught by them. After first-year the concurrent 
students nad formal educational studies incluled in their curriculum : about <iO per 
cent of the content in second year, 30 per cent in third year and 50 per cent in 
final year. The science subjects taken by the concurrent students after first-year 
were taught within Teachers College by Teachers College staff, or if room was 
available, in regular university classes. 

Thus the main differences between the two courses are 

(a) the order in which the science and educational components are 
experienced, the concurrent students starting education studies in second year, and 

(b) the much closer association the concurrent students have with 
Teachers College staff from first-year on. 

Tlie two entering groups are sufficiently similar for the set-up to provide a field 
e;<periraent in the effects of course agreement. The dependent variables are commitment 
to teaching and various attitudes about teaching ; the independent variables are 
order of presentation of educational studies and degree of association with Teachers 
College st ff. Since in first-year all students took the same science course any 



(1) I am grateful to Miss Leonie Lang for permission to use her report "The Origins 
and Progress of the B.Sc. (Education) Course". Copies are available from the 
Faculty of iiducation, University of Melbourne. 
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differences may be attributed to association with College staff for one group and 
University stafl for the other ; thereaftereither influence could be operating. 

A third socializing agency is the peer group. At the start of their courses 
both the concurrent and end-on students reported having numbers of friends who were 
also beginning university studies with the int^-ntion of becoming school-teachers. 
Only 15 per cent of the end-on, and 17 per cent of the concurrent, had fewer than 
tvo friends in the course ; half in both groups had four or more. At the end of 
first-year equal proportions (•'♦0 per cent) in both groups reported that a ma^orit, 
of their friends were teachers-in-training, but the^^eafter a considerable divergence 
occurred. More than half of the concurrent, students have a naoority o-r their friends 
in teacher-training, whereas less than one-fifth of the end-on students do. (Graph G) . 

The difference in the sorts of students the two groups spend their spare 
time with is even more striking. By fourth year only two per cent of the 'end-on, but 
more than one-third of the concurrents, report spending most of their spare time 
vith other students who are intending to become teachers. Thus there are profoundly 
different developments of friendships between the two groups : at entry both groups 
have many friends also destined for teaching, and during first-year the security of 
old friends is maintained by both sorts of student ; thereafter, however, while the 
concurrent students maintain their friendships in the teaching group, the end-on 
students make friends and spend spare time with non-teaching students. 

Initially the two groups were not significantly different either in respect 

to their intention to make teaching their life's work or their intention still to be 

teaching five years after graduation. At the *start approximately 40 per cent of each 

said that classroom teaching would be thaf.r life's work, and between 50 and 60 per 

cent of each said they expected to be teaching m a state school five years after 

( 1 ) 

graduation (see Graphs^ At the end of first-year, however, the concurrent group 
had increased its proportions committed both to teaching after five years and as a 
life's work, whereas the end-on students declined in commitment. First-year seem^ to 
be the period of greatest effect on the concurrent students. Thereafter the 
proportion expecting to teach five years after graduation declines in parallel with 
the end-on students. By fourth-year the loss is about one- third of those initially ^ 
committed. The decline in the proportion who expect their life's v/ork to be in 
teaching is not so dramatic and may reflect the possibility students see of re- 
entering teaching after doing something else. 

Since the first-year curriculum of both groups comprised only science 
studies, the most likely explanation of the difference is the association which the 
concurrent students have with Teachers College staff in all their first-year 
subjects. This is confirmed by the students* ov^ti reports : t\.'o-thirds of the 



(1) This and the follov/ing Graphs illustrate the change in proportions of students 
exhiuiting particular characteristics. Most of the attributes were measured 
using 5 point Likert-type scales. The point of division for the proportions is 
that generally closest to the median. The items are illustrative of inter- 
correlated clusters and in later analysis composite measures are to be used. 
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Graph G 

Percentapie statinR; that I.Ia.jorit.y of Friends are School--Teachers 
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Gommitnent to Teaching 
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concurrent students said that the effect of first-year had been to increase their 
desire to become a teacher, whereas only one-quarter of the end-on science students 
said this. Furthermore the effect is attributed by the students to Teachers College 
staff members : 71 per cent of the concurrent and 35 per cent of the end-on 
students maintaining that it wa^ contact with their staff v/hich increased their 
intention to teach (Table 11 )• 



' TABLE 11 

Per Cent of Bnd-on and Concurrent Students Reporting the jiffect 
of Contact with Staff on their Desire to Become a Teacher 





End- on 


Concurrent 




University 
Staff 


Teachers 
College 
Staff 


University 
Staff 


Teachers 
College 
Staff 


Increased 


13 


35 ' 


26 


71 


No difference or decreased 


87 


65 ^ 


Ih 


29 




100 


100 


ICO 


100 



It appears that there may be a wash-off effect such that contact with 
Teachers College staff favourably influences the concurrent students* perceptions 
of university staff. After first-year the concurrent students niaintain that both 
their study and contact with University and Teachers College staff, particularly 
the latter, have a favour-able effect on their attitude to teaching. The difference 
between the two groups becomes even greater after first-year. By third-year the 
proportion of the end-on students reporting a positive influence from either 
category of staff has declined to less that 10 per cent ^\'hereas the concurrent 
students remain much the same as at the end of first-year. 

The morale boosting effect of first-year, in so far as commitment to 
teaching is concerned, is summed up by the response to " /hat effect did the first 
year of study have on your intention to become a teacher ?" : 





Concurrent 


ii;nd-on 


increased 


64 


26 


made no difference 


33 


61 


lessened 


3 


3 




100 


100 



It has already been noted that the teaching students are realistic in 
not attributing high prestige to teaching and that their judgements coincide 
Vith those made by engineering, law and medical students. At the beginning of 
first-year only about one-fift>i of the teaching students place teaching in the 
upper half of a prestige list of nine different professions (see Graph I). Over 
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the next three years this optimistic proportion declines sharply^ particularly 
anong the end-on science students. The concurrent science students do not change, 
at each of the times the question v/as asked a similar low proportion placed teachers 
in the upper half of the occupations hierarchy. It is as if contact by the 
concurrent students v/ith Teachers College staff or the study of education subjects 
counteracts experiences which in other students erode the esteem school-teachers are 
seen as having. 

In the introduction we noted that in the ideal type of a profession there 
is the notion that the professional practitioner should have a great deal of 
autonomy in his work and that the profession must be free to engage in controversy 
'./here the public interest is at stake. These notions follow from the idea that the 
"profession is the custodian of complex and esoteric knov/ledge and Xi.erefore is the 
jnly 'oody competent to make expert judgements. In practice > as v/e have seen, this 
idea becones mixed with a less noble trade-unicn attitude of protecting members 
from possible attack from outside. The protective mechanisms also have survival value 
m occupations where the practitioner is exposed to psychological stress. These 
iceas led us to pose the following issues to students and ask x'or a rating of 
-i.^reement or disagreement : 

A teacner should never discuss another member of staff with a student. 

' It is inappropriate for teachers to speak out on controversial issues 
in public V 

Education Department teachers should not be subject to regulations 
preventing the criticism of government policy. 

A trained and qualified teacher should be free to design his ov/n 
syllabuses and examine his students without outside direction. 

Our expectation was that the concurrent students, \/hose training had brought 

them m touch with professional teachers earlier, would adopt traditional postures 

earlier. In fact, as may be seen from the graphs, by the end of first-year the 

concurrent students are much more inclined to believe there should be staff 

solidarity against pupils, but not to support professional independence in the 

soiiie engafe^ing in public debate, or having a free run in designing curricula 

and e:;:amining students. It is as if the concurrent students have acquired the 

xrade-union version of inaependence but have developed an establishment rather than 

a profession-centred position on policy matters - the establishment being the state 

education department. 

In subsequent years the concurrent students become a little less protective 
of teachers. On the question of responsioility for syllabus and examining there is 
a aramatic reversal - v/ith the concurrent students asserting that teachers should 
.lave greater initiative. In this are^i of technical competence] it may be that the 
study of education subjects after first-year has an impact. lie -ever, on the more 
general issues of engaging in public debate or criticising the government the 
concurrent students maintain their pro-establishment position throughout. 

Items were also chosen which represented the so-called traditional-^ 
progressive dimensions in educational methods and content of schooling. The 
trnditional approach places emphasis on the maintenance of good discipline and on 
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Graph I 
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student-teacher relations which are not too intimate* In teaching the teacher 
is more active than his pupil • The content emphasises facts and education for Jobs. 



The three pairs of items used to represent each' of these three facets were 



1) 



In the classroom teachers should encourage free discussion and 
creative activity even if traditional discipline suffers. 

The use of formal or respectful titles by pupils. 

In the vast majority of instances teaching is most effective 
when the teacher talks and the pupils listen. 

Child centred education. 

The preparation of pupils for future Jobs. 

The primary emphasis in secondary school should be on imparting 
factual knowledge to the pupils. 

The concurrent students at the end of first-year are "behind" the end- 
ons in attitudes to both discussion at the expense of discipline and insistence on 
respect from pupils (see Graph K). There is some fluctua'^'on but they nave not 
caught up even by fourth year. The position of the concurrent students throughout 
the final years of training is closer to that of practising teachers (see 
International comparisons). Attitudes to child-centred education are much the same 
in both groups at the end of first-year but show a dramatic divergence dt third- 
year when the proportion concurrent students supporting the notion almost doubles. 
Nuch of tnis relative gain lasts into fourth year. Attitudes tu "teacher talking 
and pupil listening" show a similar though much less dramatic pattern of change 
for the tv;o groups. Again the concurrent teachers are closer in their attitudes 
to those of practising teachers. 

Finally the two groups diverge on attitude to emphasis on preparation 
for Jobs and learning facts. Initially holding similar positions, the end-on 
students come to place greater emphasis on Job training (particularly in thini year) 
vhile the concurrent students place declining importance on it. A similar divergence 
occurs in the emphasis which students say should be placed on factual learning, but 
in this instance the concurrent ones start off (at the end of first year) in a more 
conseirvative position. In this instance it is the end-on students ^'hose attitudes 
are closer to those of practising teachers. 



In summary, the outcome of the four year concurrent 3.Sc.(Kd) course 
compared with a four year B.S.c Dep. Kd. end-on course is : 



On intention to teach 



On perceived prestige 
of school-teachers 



Initially similar, the committed proportion among the 
concurrent students increases whereas among the end-on 
students it declines. 

This is not high in either group, out './hereas the end-on 
students c^ecline. the proportion of concurrent students 
seeing school-teaching as relatively prestigious remains 
constant thr->ughout four years-, 



(1) Kach pair of items is positively correl "ed and in fact each of the pairs 
belongs to a larger cluster which will I 3 used to form measures in tne final 
analysis. One member of each pair has been chosen from the international 
study so comparison can be made v/ith practising teachers. 
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Cruph K 



percentage in favour of 
class-ioom discussion even 
if discipline suf fe- s 



Ptrcentage Del^eving that pupils 
should use resp^^ctful titles to 
xeachers 



end-on 




concurrent 




O concurrent 



end-on 
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Wrcentage believing that 
learning is best when teachers 
talk and pupils listen 



end-on 



oncurrent 




Percentage umphasizing cnild- 
centred education 
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concurrent 



ena-on 



Percentage believing that sciiooling 

should emphasize job 

preparation 



lercentage approving emphasis 
on loipartinjj fucts 



30 



20 



10 



•nd-on 



concurrent 



4 




ena-on 



concurrent 



2 



- tna of liTist-year 

- half-tway thrwU^^U third-year 
= haxf-*eij tnrou;:h fourth-year 



More of the cuncurrent students tend to a protective 
attitude* 

Concurrent students remain raoro conservative* 
More con-^urrent students suppr;rt teacher freedom* 

More concurrent students remain "traditional"* 

More con^arrent students become "progressi/e" * 

Concurrent students become less concerned \tith teaching 
facts and job training. 

i 

Za the surrace of it these results may appear contradictory, the concurrent students 
supporting both a child-centred position and firm discipline for example. Zn these 
respects, however, they do resemble the practising teachers described in the 
:)revious chapter. It is difficult to see how the outcomes can be explained simply 
ro the effect of a concurrent organisation versus an end-on organisation. Reference 
has tj "^.ade also to the particular experiences students have during training. In 
the present instance during their first year concurrent students had a close 
association . ith Teachers College staff. These staff members \:ere highly qualified 
^^rj^essional science teachers, all of vhom had been first-rate school-teachers. The 
e T-ect on the students of this experience seems to have been to increase commitment 
to teachi.ig and to reinforce £\ traditional concept of what school teaching is* 
.uring the second and third y^ars of their course the concurrent students took 
education subjects taught by university staff* This seems to have induced strong 
t nild-centred attitudes and reduced some of the traditional beliefs. In foi»i'th 
/oar, hov/ever, when in practice teaching the students are again associated with 

lore tradition-oriented staff, there is some evidence of a reversal of attitude 

cowards the position held at the end of first year* 

The striking divergence m friendship pa/ttems i' .th an outcome of 
t 'e concurrent/end-*on structure and a contributioh to some the attitudinal 
aiJferences* Attitudes learned by the concurrent , students through association 
"ith Teachers College staff in first year are likely to nave been reinforced and 
Gustaxneu by friendships with like-minded students* On the other hand, the 
reduction in commitnent to teaching by the end-on students could be associated 
Mtn friendships developed in the wider university environment. 

The end-on students spent their f^rst three years -completing a science 
ce^ree. Ihey took no education subjects and '-ere not taught y Teachers College 
Gt:ii'f . In all inportant respects they v/ere ^ordinary university science students 
L.ia m oil classes they were indistinguishable from students not intending to be 
'^eochers* jne effect of these three years of pure science stucy seems to have been 
'uo indvCe a reverence for factual knowledge and a belief m vocational education* 
nly in fourth year is there a reversal of the earlier trend to a belief in "the 
i.;oortance of education for jbbs. A second trend is for the students to adopt less 
of an establishjnent position with respect to teachers engaging in public controversy 
anu criticising goveriLnents* ^Juite onceivably this is the result of the end-on 



On teacher solidarity 
against students 

' n engaging in public 
debate and criticism 

n teacher freedom to 
devise o'^v-n syllabus 
and examinations 

On importance of 
discipline 

On child-centred 
education 

On emphasis on factual 
learning and training 
for .Tobs 
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students mixing mo* c with other non-teachmg university s-^udents than dia the 
concurrent students^ ' ^ ♦ 

The results suggest that the debate over end-on versus concurrent courses 
cannot be conducted satisfrcorily witnout ta!:ing into accouiit the social experiences 
'hicn students have - '//ich staff and v^ith fello'./ students. 



i^'} This is consistent with a general finding from the study that among all 
students there is a steady increase in lioeral attitudes and a decline in 
dogmatism. 
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CHAPTLR VIII 



co:n:iT:tr:nT ainD '.ithdrawal 

In thic Chapter v.-e are concerned \/itb the statistics of withdrawal ^ 
the statenentc of intention to re'nain m the profession nade by students, the 
actual destiny ol tne drop-outs, and a sketch of the sort of student most likely 
to drop-out. 

The graph in t^.e Introduction showed that the loss from the course 
during trainm^^ '. as substantial for students in all four groups. Student-teachers 
topped tne list with a rate of '/ell over 40 oer cent, follo\/ed by law (40 per cent), 
engineering (^-j per cent) and medicine (28 per cer.^). These figures seem 
catastrophic in the mplication which they have for v/asted resources on the one 
hand and personal tunnoil on the other. To 0 large extent joth sorts ofJlo^s-^-aTre' 
ameliorated by re-entry of studerts to other courses v;here^^QCi©--eireHit is given 
for attainments in their former studies, Roughly_J:iaiir"*"of those v;ho v;ithdraw enter 
courses v/hich are similar to ones they started initially. 

So'ne students h^.ve no choice m the matter of v.hether they will leave, 
iifter failing m some examinations the university is li-.ely to terminate their 
enrolment, perhaps temporarily and conditionally, on './hat is euphemistically 
called "academic rehabilitation". For other students the decision to leave is an 
act of volition and has noting to do with academic failure. In attempting to 
understand the phenomenon of dropping-out it is important to distinguish between 
these t'-'o categories. 

Classified in this v;ay "dropping-out" can be vie-;ed more meaningfully. 
It may oe seen for example th^it there is a relation betv/een initial motivation 
and drop-out : lav;, which contained large numbers \/hose attraction to extrinsic 
attributes of the profession (a stepping stone to politics, etc.) and also was 
next to teaching \/itn respect to numbers v/ith negative motivation, contains the 
highest proportion of voluntary withdra\/als. Teaching, -/ith the largest number of 
students irtiose reasons for choosing the career were negative, is the other faculty 
in -./hich a majority of the students who withdrew did so voluntarily. 

This initial margmality of the student-teachers* motivation is 
reflected m statements about intention to remain in teaching. At the beginning 
f their course two-thirds of them saw their life's ^'or^: in education. Like the 
students m lav/, engineering and medicine, about a quarter ';ere not too sure 
.hich particular field of their orofession they would be in. The different"? 
between teaching and the other three professions is that, v/hereas in engineering. 
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law and medicine th'^se who are undecided early-on come to fix cn a particular 
area within the profession as their course proceeds, the proportion of undecided 
student-teachers remains constant and those who say that teaching is not for then 
increases (Table 12). 

In comparing the distributions at each period of the course shovTi m the 
Table it should be noted that the numbers decline at each stage because of 
Mthdrawals. ..e will examine some characteristics of these arop-outs shortly. The 
Table also reveals a very close sinilarity in the distributions of the career plans 
of the English and Australian student-teachers. The exijeriencc of prolessional 
training - theory and practice - does not appear to have he] oed lar^e numbers 
either of .English student-teachers (who have experienced this oy second-year) or 
the fourth-year Australian student-teachers to fix on a particular career within 
education - one quarter remain undecided about their career future. 



TABLE 12 

Kxpected "Life's V.'ork" of Student-Teachers 





Australia 


"r^ngland 




Start of 
First-year 
n = 1089 


Knd of 
First-year 
n = 91k 


Fourth 
year 


Second 

year V 1 ; 
n = >237 


Class-rooui teaching 




h6 




^9 


Teacher education 


k 




o 


6 


Research 


7 


10 


a 


6 


Administration 


7 






k 


1 lanning 






1 




liot decided 


2b 


26 




26 


..ill not be teaching 


6 


9 




8 


Total 


100 


' ''0 


t 0 


100 



(1) ilnd of first-year is the Australian nearest eauivalent noint of the course 
to the English. 



As night be expected, most of the voluntary drop-outs left teacher- 
training altogether and either entered the work-force or ernbariied on studies in 
an entirely different field. The involuntary drop-outs, that is those who had 
failed at university, gravitated to primary teaching ; t"o years later 7C per cent 
of these were in primary Teachers* Colleges* 

Analysis of the bacKground and behaviour of the t'.;o groups of drop-outs 
revealed two strikingly different patterns* In all four professions the involuntary 
drop-outs reported personal problems and problems with studying far more than those 
^/hose withdrawal was not associated with failure. They seemed to have employed poor 
ft idy methods, been unable to plan their study time effectively, and nut to have 
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iocussed their -r- '..ith other students. They co'^plainec at having been ill-t 

r^-^p.red by scnoel :or universi*:y In -ach of the four xacultios there vJ,as 

n association of university ciropping-^at /ith having attendad a catholic, 

.ocondary school, Alth:)ugh s:nall, the correlation \ as si^iu icant. Ferhacs university 

allure is a del lyec-ei feet j: the lor.^i-lems due to t:\e surjc of numbers staying on 

scnooi. Certainly stuaeiits 'veru mclinea to blaf^e "do or r.reparation at school" 
or their p«=>rf ompn'^e , 'AUte apprt Iron tho ty^je of c"h?ol "•tt^nded cy the drop- 
outs (ana statist ical Ij* inde:^enc.ent ^^f it,, the m^: i i untary ?ne3 'ere nore 
"e^i/;:i0us m ter^.s <): churcn attenaance ana strengtn c>f ejief, /Jiother bacx^ground 
'\:tor associated witn failiiig and aronpmg-out appears to .e parental influence^ 
, disnror^ortionate^y iar,';;e na^rer ol these students had fathers \iho \/ere in the 
«:aj^.e -rrcfessim as tr.e stud?nt './as training for ; f urtherT.ore , '^arental pressure 
iz renortec Ly '^.i:.*/ a rcison for choosmt,^ ti^.e cr^reer, 

-'le s ;rtinr-out of cause aiiC effect, frc. survey ca^c^ is a complex ta^k 
tie rerults are nest treated as nv:^ ?tr.eses for further study. The nass of 
r . .ji. m t:.-is sLuGv A:iich> ..-as associatea with student '3rf jrmance was 
X'cucea t 'nriir^rea )le or jr>crtionr. i cluster analysis ana cavGai models v;ere tested 
- "-t/ r'-v^l^'-.G ( .il/enciorf, J ■ ar-^. and Irving, ';oV), ne set of significant 
3C ,iatirns . et e^'^i t:.e varia les *in*;ed v;it:. irivjluntary drc ^^-ouT are represented 
f.^li >,;s *; ('Jnc rrou:^ 'iitTht ce larelled ' ther-oirccted , 

:ynical or 



ir'^fe SSI ^-n ^ 



C tner Persons influpntir"! 
m the Jcireer i ecisio.i 



F'ailure 
i'rOv.ie ^ ithcra'/al 



tuay 



i~'n I'eligious 



IroT'; ,^3 a tonc.ency for t:.^ succosrfu] st'^cen" s ' ' v rornained in thpir 
iimes to o y^unr^y to have gooa .scnooi roc -ras and so to uc fron miadle and 
er' "i^/s l a-^ ^riu^cs. Their mriVF^ti'^n inc luces ^oth "^r^i essif^nal orientation" 
..r.a p ^ ^r.cert. 1 r t; o e.:trinsic sa^ i sf r^ct: ons ass )ciatoo iti". oomg a professional 
''-^i-n sal'^^ry, social rresti^^e, etc.i. ihis rroun of students also included many 
.no had more friends at, uiiiversity , v/ho enp^agec in voluntary /^roup stuay, and who 
"tot to knov merioers of university staff, 

rr.oG'^i ^f tne connection? r,eVveen t: ( variaoles I ici; is statistically 
: nsi stent ic is f^ .L^'/s < 
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Professional Orientation 
& Status Concern ^ 



Good school & 
family background 



Many friends 
m the course 



Academic success 
remain in the 
course 

Group study ^'^^^ 
Ilontacts \/ith Staff 



This model fits data from the engineering, law and nedical samples but 
not the teachers. For them "professional orientation" is not associated with 
continuing. 

The group of voluntary withdra\/als, the "opt-outs", comprised three 
fairly distinct sorts of student. One tended to be agnostic and score very high 
on the scale of Intellectual Interests. A second tended to contain students with 
very strong religious connections who belonged to sect-type denominational groups. 
The third tended to be older married students whose family obligations made 
continuation of study impossible. There is no connection bet' /e en any of the sub- 
groups, and the hypothetical model may be represented thus : 



iiligineering, law and medicine 

Outside affiliations 
Sect-type religions 
Teachers : professional orientation, 
status concern 



ii. Older and married 
iii. Agnostic "intellectual interests" 




Voluntary 
withdrawal 



Again the model does not exactly fit the data from xhe student-teachers. 
In this case there are also three independent sub-groups, ii and iii being much 
the same as for engineering, law and medicine. Tne first sub-group in the case of 
teaching however contains the status concern/professional orientation emphasis 
which in the other professions characterized the continuers. 

It must be emphasized that these models are based on small, although 
significant, correlations. They comprise a set of possible causal sequences which 
are statistically significant. A great deal more investigation \.'ould be needed 
before the implied effects can be accepted with confidence. The models are of 
interest in the present report because they illustrate that student-teachers arc 
different from other students. 
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OiiAPTKR IX 

comi-lsi^ts and implications 



About two-thirds of the student-teachers in the sample of this study 
carie from social backgrounds which are neither professional nor affluent and where 
the level of'parental educational attainment was not great, other studies confirm 
that this connection exists in many countries. The data are consistent with the 
transitional role attributed to the teaching profession in studies of occupational 
'^Ti ility , 

Teaching is also responsible for bringing into higher education two 
other social groups, \/hich are under-represented in the professions. These are 
country residents and girls. As higher eaucation becomes nore representative 
ol all social groups > teaching absorns a larger proportion of the newcomers than 
any other career. The balance has now tipped so that secondary school teaching, 
as -.-ell as primary, is becoming a female occupation. This rihenomenon has also been 
noted in liortn America and r^ropean countries as well as .\ustraiia. Part of the 
reason is that parents are more reluctant to help their daughters than their sons 
into higher education. Despite the near parity of the sexes in upper secondary 
school, girls are outnumbered two to one by boys nt university in Australia. 
Conor.rea v/ith her orother, a girl aspiring to enter a university needs, if she is 
to gam parental support, better results, a £00(X financial grant and the ^nise 
01 a secure career - preferably one that can oe acconmodrted to mother' ^a. In 
\ustralia the generous grants to student-teachers and tne provision «- supervised 
residential hostels for country students entering teaching icio counteract parental 
reluctance to the idea of university education for their daughters. In fact, the 
inducements have proved so attractive that, m order to retain a semblance of 
oalpnce between the sexes, some colleges nov/ require a liigher entry standard from 

unfortunately, "reaching is the professional task '.-hich can least sustain 
the lack of continuity due to child-bearing and family care. In dentistry, medicine, 
Ic^': and engineering, to take only a fe\/ examples, the o-'^ need not suffer too much 
if the practitioner has a fev; days off in order to care for her ov.-n children, or if 
she resigns for a fe" years to get a family started. In school-teaching, however, 
^ teacher absent for a fev/ days, or the turnover of staff durin;^ a year or even 
between years, can retard the learning process out of all proportion to the time 
lost. 

This is not an argument against women in te^^ching r)er sf*. Obviously there 
is no fundamental difference between the sexes in Si:ills, dedication etc. for 
teaching, and adequate home-help schemes and creches can reduce the distractions 

i ^ 
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which family obligations have on a teacher's effectiveness. It remains a cause for 
concern, however, when teaching is chosen as a convenient neans of earning an income 
by oembers of either sex who are not highly committed. The eviaence of the rapid 
growth in the numbers of women v/ho enter teaching contrasted ith the near static 
minorities in the other major professions suggests that teaa:iing is being chosen 
because of its convenience rather than because of comnitnent. 

borne more general concerns about the quality of scnooling are suggested 
by the social background of recruits to t'^ziching. Taking the conservative definition 
of the function of education - to trans-nit the most valued parts of a common 
culture to successive generations - a (question arises as to uhethc^r the distinctive 
social and regional origin of teachers is the most appropriate for this task. (It 
should be remembered when reflecting on ^his issue th?t the tcach.ers in the 
university sample are almost certainly the social and intellectual elite of the 
profession*s recruits). It v/ould appear desirable that teacherc as a group and 
compared with other professions, should come from the r^irA educated rather than the 
least educated families ; and that country students, with their rresa-nably more 
limited exT^eriences, were not so over-represented. Changes in recruitment policies 
might have a marginal effect on the sorts of persons attracted to teaching. 
However, in re^^ruitment, as in training, major changes cannot be expected v/hile 
the essential nature of schools and of school-teaching renains lanaltered. 

The student-teachers shared one characteristic v'ith the recruj.ts to 
engineering, law and medicine. They v;er e all young school-leavers, most of \/hom 
had proceeded directly to university without a break after completing sixth form 
studies. In order to discuss the implications of this it is necessary to remind 
ourselves of the aim of secondary teaching. Two broad themes run throught the 
discussions of e teacher's task. One is aiding the personal development of 
pupils to become psychologically mature, self-sufficient, reil-adjusted citizens 
(this is sometimes calles self-actualisation role) ; the second is helping 
students to develop "cognitive capital" ; including aesthetic appreciation as veil 
as intellectual and technical skills and knowledge. The t"0 o:',;;ectives are by no 
means independent ; as was pointed out earlier, the acnievement satirfactory 
vocational identity is a necessary part of full personal developnent. It ';ould be 
desirable if persons recruited to teaching v/ere themselves e::en:)iars of these 
characteristics. That is, they should be both psychologically ' re and have 
achieved e;:pertness in some intellectual or other vocational Ji-.rl. They r aid be 
expert practitioners rather than middlemen, .e expect teachers to be wise, mature, 
experienced, insightful, and yet v;e recruit l^'oung people -/ao .icve h?id little 
o-:portunity for the experiences v;hich lead to these traits. 

Th'' s argument leads to the position that in recruit^'ient to teaching much 
more attention should be given to obtaining older persons vho aave been successful 
at something else. The role of a secondary school-teacher hac ^een like that of a 
retailer, transmitting knov,ledge and skills developed oy otUors more expert than he. 
Let the teacher himself be on-^ who is a successful practitioner at something else, 
and let teaching e a subsidiary but honorable role. A further development of this 
idea would involve greater use being made of suitably selected and trained part- 
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zize teachers ; professional people, si<illed technicians, artista, computer 

prDgraramers, historians, craftsnen and so on who would pass on at first-hand 

t..ose parts of the "con-ion culture" in which they have excelled. University graduates 

intent on teaching should oe encouraged to take employment in the area of their 

c. r. specialisation as a Turtner preparation for school-teaching, 

Recruit'nent into teaching of older persons v/ho have accomplishments in 
so.'ie otner field also has i^iplications for raising both coim^iitrnent to and morale in 
"Ct.e profession of teachinr. It should be of profound concern that so nany young 
^eonle crift into teaching because "nothing else appealed at the time" or because 
they could not get into a more preferred career. ^Vidence from colleges v/hich 
cpecialise in teache^-training for older persons is that morale is highe and 
intention to regain in teaching greater than for young students in ordinary colleges. 
Jor example the special course for recruits who nust ce at least .'^4 years of age 
run Dy t.io . econaary Teachers Jollege nt Melbourne from 'i^fj.j to ^07^ had a success 
r'lte of Der cent. 

Teachers v;ho are qualified m something else \ ould not feel bound to 
t2:iching for' life. .,.ven if they regain in teaching tne .:no' ] edge that they are 

iplified lor other -orl:. pight, avoid sone of the unfortimatc 3Jrvival adaptations 
uescrirec :;y -aller. This vie- ol secondary teacr.ing as a sujcidiary role for 
-ji'Sons . itn r)ri:'j:\ry s/.iils m other iielcs has proiound inplications for the idea 
^f r>rofesi:ion<ili2atiori of teaciiers and \.ill be tal^en up snortly. The dual role of 
e:: ert/teacher should be seen as alternative for some of the teaching work-force to 
that, ciccussed in an ZZZZ report , \;here teaching is seen as a life-long commitment 
a/.d for -./hicii continuous training should be regr-rded as parv oi tne work. 

A less radical reform, ?nd wne capable of ready Lnolenentation in most 
countries, wuuld Le to encourage most of the recruits to ^^aaching to spend a year 
vr Vo at ork after leaving school nno before starting fill-tine training. .^Tiile 
i...is ^QuUi not r,rovide tnem v;ith an acditional identity it would be a broadening 
ana nossi-l/ v'^turinr experience for teachers destined uo spend their working lives 
i' t:;e '-a.re institution r\5 they spent their childhood and adolescence. The 
urtrrlian joverrjient * s ne. scheme of grants for students c.ntains a provision 
i^ir^orteo to tnis ena. Tnere are to ce no fees ; in addition, ~:roGe "he have 
supported tnerselvcs independently of parents for two years 'ill ounlify for a 
li''*ing allo'.-ance not suoject to any Meani> test. 

A further aspect of the dilemma aonut s-^ecialist teacner-training versus 
t.ie broadening ol experience concerns where teachers should receive their 
professional training - in a specialised teoOhers college or in a multi-faculty 
university or college where the student-teachers can mix freely -.ith other students, 
furthermore, if it is in the latter, should it be an end-on or a concurrent 
c^ourse ? 



(1) The Teacher and Educational Chanp;e A New Role . General Report . Vol. 
Part One, OKCD, Paris, 1974, 
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The results from this study are directly relevant to the last aspect of 
the dilemma. Our evidence points to a greater prof essionalization and commitment 
by those student-teachers v/hose training brings them into early association with 
professional educators* The students themselves, more than any other group, would 
have preferred to be trained in an institution controlled by the profession ; and, 
like all students in professional courses they also showed impatience with studies 
not clearly related to their view of professional practice. If one wanted to 
strengthen the professional identity of student-teachers in a university one would 
be tempted to group them together from the beginning of their courses, to start 
vocational training early, and to make sure that they experienced some of the 
crisis situations which thoy will meet as teachers. (Comparable perhaps to the rite 
de passage which medical students undergo when required to disect a cadaver - an 
emotional experience which promotes a camaraderie among recruits and helps develop 
in them a common professional identity.) V/e have seen that those students who have 
earlier contact with professional education increased in their commitment to 
schcol-teaching. They also developed an orientation which is fairly traditional. 

Unfortunately traditional orientations are not necessarily what is wanted 
in schools today. Furthermore, se arate courses for teachers insulate them from 
the liberating experience of a university education. The study-in-depth of some 
intellectual disciplines not necessarily connected with professional practice, the 
development of critical faculties, the approach to skills and tecliniques through 
the study of underlying principles, and the mixing with other students whose 
backgrounds are different and who are headed for different careers, are all 
experiences likely to be missed by students in separate courses. 

Posirg the issue in terms of concurrent versus end-on organisation is 
not the most fAiitful way to approac:h the problem. Our data indicate thai Ihe 
concurrent students were influenced by early association with professional teachers 
and by remaining in a tightly-knit group of fellow students. The end-on students 
moved out into the university much more. If a concurrent course is desirable on 
other grounds (and the earlier discussion about the age at which students commit 
themselves to teaching suggests that it may not be) it can be organised so that 
students nonetheless obtain full advantage of being in a university-type 
environment. 

Of central importanae are the role-mcdels which students encounter. If 
student-teachers meet traditionally oriented teachers and techniques of pupil 
domination early in their training, this is likely to have a profound influence 
on their o'^m development as teachers* In fact, of all professions, it is only 
the future school-teachers who had had intimate and prolonged association with 
role-model3 during their own school days. The positive influence that a particular 
teacher at school had in the making of their career decision v/as reported by a 
large proportion of our sample. Some evidence of the nature of this particular 
influence comes from a study of morale in secondary schools in several parts of 
Australia in 1972. In a large sample from a variety of sorts of schools, about 
one-fifth of the students in upper secondary classes expressed an interest in 
teaching as a career* Those who chose teaching were the ones \;ho adapted most readily 
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to the submissive role so often expected of pupils. (Anderson and Beswick, 1972). 
These students seem likely to become the committed - traditionals of the typology 
developed earlier. 



If one wants to break what may well be a self-perpetuating cycle it would 

ue necessary to make a careful analysis of the system of recruitment, training and 

( 1 ) 

practice, and then identify the points where change could be effected^ . It may be 
that until the role of the teacher is changed the pattern of recruitment will 
reaain much the same. 



The literature on teacher-training does not contain a great deal of 
evidence of the effectiveness of particular approaches in influencing student- 
teachers towards set objectives. As has been suggested, the influence of the role- 
model might have been underestimated : if the practical-teaching sessions which the 
students are placed in require that the teacher be the dominant partner in a 
dominance/submission relationship, then lectures and discussion back at college may 
have little effect. 



Since the present research was started a new course of teacher education 
has been added to the more traditional courses at the University of Melbourne. This 
course, which is for university graduates in arts or science, places central 
emphasis on experience. The student-teachers spend a good deal of each weeK in 
schools as "interns". Their experience of teaching gained both through observation 
and participation becomes the starting point for explorations of the natui^e and 



(l) The assumption that a new sort of teacher is needed is noy fairly widespread 
in the educational literature. For example the British Schools Council's new 
humanities curriculum project makes explicit reference to the effect the 
project will have on the value system and ethos of the school. (Humanities 
Curriculum Project, 1970). The claim rests on the assumption that schools do 
operate with an authoritarian mode ; also, that the more equal teacher/student 
relationship required by the project (and the values it implies such as respect 
for student opinion, choice and participation) will generalise to other areas. 
It is also assumed that teacher opposition to the cut^riculura will arise not 
because of a questioning of its content and intellectual structure, but because 
of its threat to the teachers* attitudes and values. 'This transfer (of 
attitudes) will be regarded as advantageous by teachers who welcome openings 
for a change in relationship with students, but it may be seen as a disadvantage 
or even as a threat by teachers wh'*- disapprove of the idea of according a more 
aault status to adolescent students". 

The adoption of the curriculum in a school aoes imply a fundamental change for 
any teacher who relies heavily on a didactic institutional approach. The project 
requires that the teacher does not operate as a source of information, opinion 
or reward. His role is rather that of a neutral chairman, his relation with 
students is more equal, his approach is non-directive. He would also have to 
operate as a member of a teaching team and cooperate in the use of resources. 
Thus a teacher should not only be convinced of the aims of the course but 
should be capable of operating in the appropriate style. 

It is significant tiiat induction courses are offered with the curriculum, and 
the handbook suggests a continuous self-training procedure based on tape- 
recording and subsequent analysis of class discussions using criteria such as 
"to what extent do you interrupt pupils while they are speaking ? \'!hy and to 
what effect?*' 

I am indebted to Janet Maw o.^ Sussex University who drew ray attention to this 
project and part of whose own report on it is summarised above. 
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practice of teaching, with social science staff members of the university \ 

The particular relevance of the nev; course for the present discussion 
is that most of the students are placed m one of the nev; "coninunity schools" 
•.hich have sprung up withm the state system. In these schools tne teacher-pupil 
relationship is more equal than in traditional schools > there is less formality 
and compulsion and, in the curriculum area, students exercise more choice and 
considerable use is made of resources outside the school. The scaff at the schools 
choose to work in them and hence have a commit^jent to what is c: fairly radical 
.le*.; direction within state education. According to one analyse v>.e com^^oiiity 
schools "arose because it is clear (to some teachers) that scnools have no 
nionopoly of resources and experience, that people other than teochers can 
contribute to learning, that there is no reason why every adult should not take part 
in the education of everybody else". ('♦N'hite, 1973). This is not i:,lard ./aller's 
teacher, dominant in the class-room and ruling "as a Jehova none too sure of 
himself". 

The relationship of student-teacher and master-teacner^^^ i« not a passive 
one. In fact the master-teacher concept is inappropriate. The student- teachers 
attend staff meetings and engage in school activities ranging from the offering of 
units outside their own specialities to taking part v;yth teachers in inter- 
disciplinary efforts at curriculum construction. The ^student-teachers quickly 
oecorre involved m group tasks with staff and pupil^. 

The new course has not been in existence for long enough for the results 
of the evaluation to be available. Karly reportyare that none of the members 
intend to leave teaching and that commitment is very high. In fact the students 
vould be classified as committed - radical in the typology* Gone \;ould previously 
have been uncommitted - radicals but have changed during the course. The course 
v/ill need to run for some years before any Hawthorne effect on the results can be 
discounted. It also remains to be seen v;hether the community schools can continue 
in a form which offers an alternative to the traditional dominant teacher role. 
Unlike many innovative schools, these exist within a state system which is free. 
Thus the outcomes will not be attributable to the unwitting selection of students 
of upper-class parents (who can afford to pay the fees and v/hose home environment 
has a powerful educational effect). On the other hand most, but not all, of the 
pupils are volunteers and as a consequence of this maintenance of order is not an 
overwhelming aspect of the teacher's task. 

The course which has just been described illustrates one particular 
difference between traditional courses of teacher training and modern methods. 
Increasingly teachsrs, along >^ith other professionals, are being required to work 
in teams. Yet, as Schein points out "professional education is almost totally 
geared to producing autonomous students and provides neither training nor 



(1) Mrs. Gwen Dow, Reader in Education, University of Melbourne, kindly supplied 
the details of the "alternative diploma in education" course v;hich she directs. 

(d) Master-teacher is used in the sense of apprentice-master ; not in the nense, 
used in Dr. Sharp's paper, of an upper tier of highly skilled teachers (see 
note 1 , p. 83 ) . 
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experience in- how to work as a member of a team, how to collaborate with clients 
in identifying needs and possible solutions, and how to collaborate with other 
prcl'essionals on complex projects". (Schein, 1972). 

In the present study there were few instances where the student-teachers 
are given exp^^'ience designed to help them operate as members of a team. In some 
cases stud'»nts themselves banded together to work on assignments (and generally 
these students achieved better individual results). Official efforts at setting 
^^roup tasks were almost always bedevilled by the problem of assessment. The 
c'octrine, which runs very deep in education, is that each individual must be 
assessed alone and on the basis of his independent achievements. The prospect for 
successful group work is made even more limited when the students feel that they are 
in a competitive situation. Once students believe that only a fixfid proportion will f 
pass, or come to value the prestigious honours bestowed only on the topmost achievers, 
it is unreasonable to expect them to work seriously at group tasks whiih can in no 
\/ay help one individual get ahead of the others. 

The approach of the new Melbourne course has been to try and get the best 
of both worlds. It is pointed out to the new students as they embark on the course j' 
that they are a very high quality group and "it will be remarkable if any of you ; 
fail, so we assume that you're going to pass. If, however, you want a competitive \ 
assessment... for a post-graduate award... let us know and v/e will arrange^rf ^ 
iionuurs programme for you, so that you can be assessed". So far only^^n^ student ^ 
has requested such an assessment, motivation of all remains very^j&^ong and the 
autility of group work is very high. If there must be examinaj:>i6ns at the end of 
a Course there are strategies available vhich avoid ind^ielng interpersonal 
co.-npetition with its disruptive effect on ef f ective^-^oup activities. One such 
strategy is to set a group task which will be^^^camined in such a './ay that eacU 
individual member will receive the same mark. So as to reduce the possibility of 
a lew keen students doing all the work there is also an individual examination 
for some members of the group. Those to be examined are chosen by lot and tpeir 
average marks are awarded to all members of the group. 

The central question of the study of professional socialization remains 
to be answered. Is the perspective a useful one with which to viev; the development 
and training of student-teachers ? Part of the answer requires us to retuni\ to 
the question, "Is teaching a profession?". This issue is discussed in other OECD 
Dapers^^\ The answer tends to be an ambiguous one : "they are probably not 
nearly as far removed from professional status as is often assumed, and the 
reforms now in progress may not contribute toward further prof essionalization". 
Dr. Sharp focusses a future tuo-tier structure in which the "upper echelons - be 



(1) The Jeacher and Ej^ucational Change : A New Role. General Report , OECD, Paris, 
1974, ^ol. I, Fart X wo : "Teachers as iTofessionals *: Current Career il?oiiles 
and Trends in the United States", by J.h. Sharp; "towards a Policy for the 
iTofescionalir.ation of Teachers", by S. Balloch. 
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,they called master teachers, educational specialists, or professional teachers - 
will act and be treated as true professionals. The future of tne class-room teacher 
is more debatable. The easiest and most tempting prediction is for a continuation 
of a, serai-prof essional or quasi-professional role for the bulk of class-room 
teachers : that of an increasingly ^well-trained technician, \/ho \/ill perform a 
skilled technician's task, defined outlined and supervised by d professional..*". 
It is pointed out that this prediction shows few signs of coming to pass, and that 
v/hile the creation of "new high teaching level positions i^ likely to increase, 
this may .not be at the 3xpense of the class-room teachers, »,ho v*ill continue to 
travel the tortuous road towards professionalise...". 

This two-tier structure can be elaborated to include the idea of part-time 
experts, or resource personnel, who would contribute from their ovvn speciality and, 
while having high prestige because of their attainments in other fields, v/ould be 
coordinated by the "master-teacher". It is less easy, hov er, to accomodate the 
notion of recruiting into the full-time teaching force • more mature persons. 
These would presauably not be greatly attracted to the jqsition of "technicia^^" . 

Tne weakness of the professional socialisation 'perspective m accounting 
for uhat happens tc student-teachers stemmed partly from the assumption that there 
IS a culture of school-teaching. In medicine and law, ana to ? lesser extent 
engineering, it is possible to speak of a culture comprising tho roles and 
associated f'^"^itudf»3, values, dispositions and skills of the -'.er.ibers. Although 
there is technological change the culture remains more or less intact. In these 
profession*: it makes sense to regard a bt.udent as '-eiiig socialized into this 
culture. In teaching the traditional culture is under attack. Furthermore the 
attitudes, values, etc. associated with the role are by no means attractive to a , 
large number of recruits* Although a good deal of the empirical work remains to be 
done it appears as if it will not be possible to make sense of the development of 
student-teachers until we distinguish between the committed and the uncommitted 
{noting that of -lI professions teaching attracts more than itc -fi2-ir--share"<:f^-he 
I?cter) ; and between traditionals and radicals. The radicals are more common in 
"ceaching than elsewhere, and th^ fundamental rethink which is going on in education 
throughoi' the world sv ests that there will be roles for tnem. In the meantime 
the fuiiCtionalist conct^ ^ ^f socialization is an inadequate one in helping to 
explain the development of these students because they are interested in changing 
the culture rather than being changed by it. 

In so far as teacher tra-ining is concerned, tne main hypothesis suggested 
cy this study is that student-teachers will be influenced by the role c i-.-ls they 
encuaiter. If the aim . • to produce innovative teachers then innovative role models 
v.ill be the most ef ective means. Roles arise out of a context and any departure 
from the traditional role which tiie o^t-quoted ..illard ./aller describes will require 
new sorts of schools. 

These new sorts of schools will have to be seen in the ^;ider social 
context of what society expects from its education syscem. The demand for order. 
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.hich has been referred to throughout this paper, arises largely from the custodial 
role which schools are cpected to have. Schools are baby-sitters keeping children 
out of Mum's hair and off the streets wbile adults go about their business. This is 
not new ; George Bernard Shaw said that the object of education, the true aim 

of the school, remains what is was m ray day to keep children out of mischief, 
mischief meaning for the most part worrying the grown-ups". The importance of this 
aspect becomes clear as soon as custodial care is suspended, during a teachers' 
striKe for example. The idea of voluntary attendance, or even attendance for 
scheduled classes only, which is asso* iated with some progressive proposals for 
secondary schooling, leads to resistance from communities v/hich a^^e not keen to 
have adolescents "roaming the streets all day long". I doubt very much if many 
people apart from students and teachers appreciate the extent to which traditional 
schooling IS a time-wasting institution* This waste of teaching resources and the 
demoralisation of youngsters is tolerated by communities v^hich are mainly concerned 
to have youngsters kept out of the way. 

I 

On top of this schools^have become social "too-hard" baskets, ^lienever 
there is a social problem too difficult for anyone elsje the schools are expected to 
solve i'^, pnd so we get demands for drug education, educc^ion to combat delinquency, 
education to preserve the environment, sex education, driver education and even 
ecucation for citizenship. All the evidence points the oth r .;ay - that schools 
are best at their conservative function of transmitting a common culture, least 
effective as agents of social change. Schools can never make much progress as 
centres of educational innovation until their function as institutions to promote 
learning is separated from their function as custodial institutions. If this 
separation is not effected then teacher-training will still be profoundly influenced 
oy the traditional role model, 
\ 

The implications of separating the custodial and learning functions of 
school are profound. If present day schools are to be relieved of adolescents who 
aon*t want to be there, what is to become of them _?_The ansv^^er may be sought first 
in making schooling more appropriate to the needs of adolescents and secondly in 
re-examining the relation between ''school and work. These themes cannot be developed 
here, but it rhould be noted that there are alternatives to the arrangement whereby 
school precedes work and the idea "^hat once a person has begun vv^ -^k his school- 
days are over. For example, an individual may participate in school and work 
simultaneously, perhaps spending two days a week or a period of the year in 
employment. Furthermore, there should not be profound dismay if yo.ung people who are 
scholastically unmotivated (temporarily at least) leave school earl\^ providing that 
opportunity for re-entry at a later age is guaranteed. \ 

Throughout this paper it has been implicit that teachers should be 
emotionally maturp ir.di/iduals, intellectually able and sensitive to tht needs of 
young people. It is, however, unrealistic to set aside one-quarter of the entire 
population in age-specific institutions called schools and expect to recruit a 
\;orKforc-e of teachers in the ratio of ab^ut one tc every 20 pupils and expect them 
to oossess the above quali'cxes. Rather than deplore the quality of teachers it should 
oe a matter for wonder that so many of the few in society who are mature, intelligent 
and sensitive do find their way into teaching. 

6') 



It has been argued that a teacher's personality is profoundly influenced 
by the social relations of his oob, as in the case of aany other occupations. Thus 
even although the research evidence which has been used in this paper concerned 
recruitment and training, first priority in any programme of change must be given 
to reform of educational structures. Teacher education and recruitment offer 
opportunities which are largely consequent on changes xn the task of teaching. For 
this reason the following simmar/ of suggestions is in a rough order of priority, 
with changes the structure of schooling first. 

1 . Face up to .yie loiplication of t^e presence m schools of a significant 
number of adolescents who are no: motivated. 

^. Support the trend for teachers to become facilitators of learning - 
resource persons rather than instructors. 

3. Recognise that there a^e numerous largely untapped resources available 
to assist the teaching and learning process (technical equipment, 
eacher aides, f ello-v-pupils and persons and institutions m the 
community) . 

Recogniso the " rtance of role-models in teacher education. 

5. Give emphasis to maturity and commitment in recruitment policies. 
An operational test of maturity might require the applicant for 
teaching to have hac //orX experience after scuool, a.-a to nave oeen 
successful in a scholarly discipline or other vocation m addition 
to pedagogy. 
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